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We particularly address this article to our 
lady readers, for they should all learn how to 
swim. At our own favorite bathing-places, 
Cape May and Atlantic City, we have been 
pleased to see how many good swimmers and 
floaters are to be found among the lady visitors 
to these delightful places of resort. 

As the season is fast approaching when the 
healthy pastime of swimming may be pursued, 
we venture to give those of our young friends 
who may be inexperienced in the art a few 
hints which may serve them in time of need, 
(ireat caution is required in the commence- 
ment, for it is too often a failing in youth to 
tempt danger and incur risks, often fatal, from 
not having acquired the knowledge of averting 
them, 

Effects of Bathing on the Health.—Cleanliness, 
obtained in whatever way, keeps open the pores 
of the skin, and allows of the free escape of 
the insensible perspiration, which is thrown off 
in great quantities, and the free egress of which 
is of the utmost importance to the health of the 
system. 

The tonic and reviving qualities of cold water 
are of the most remarkable character. How 
wonderfully refreshing it is to bathe merely the 
face and hands in cold water! 

On first plunging into cold water, there comes 
a shock which drives the blood to the central 
parts of the system; but immediately a reac- 
tion takes place, which is assisted by the exer- 
cise of swimming, producing, even in water of 
a low temperature, an agreeable warmth, The 
stay in the water should never be prolonged 
beyond the period of this excitement. If the 
water be left while this warmth continues, and 
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the body immediately dried, the healthy glow 
over the whole surface will be delightful. 

To remain in the water after the first reaction 
is over, produces a prolonged chilliness, ashrink- 
ing of the flesh, and a contraction of the skin 
by no means favorable to health or enjoyment ; 
for it is only in water thoroughly warmed by 
the summer heats where we may bathe for 
many hours with impunity. 

Certain precautions are necessary. Moderate 
exercise, by summoning into action the powers 
of the system and quickening the circulation, 
is better than inactivity. We should never go 
into water immediately after a meal, nor while 
the process of digestion is going forward. Nor 
should we plunge into the water when violently 
heated or in a state of profuse perspiration, 
Such imprudences are often fatal, especially if 
the water be unusually cold, If too warm, the 
temperature of the body may be reduced by 
bathing the wrists and wetting the head. 

Times and Places for Swimming.—Before meals 
rather than after, and especially before break- 
fast and before supper, are proper seasons for 
bathing. The heats of the day are to be avoided, 
but in very hot weather a bath is useful to 
cool the blood and secure refreshing sleep, If 
in the middle of the day, a shaded place should 
be chosen, or the head protected from the sun 
by being kept wet or by wearing a straw hat, 
as is practised by the fashionable French ladies 
at their watering-places. 

The sea is the best place for swimming. 
Owing to the greater speciflo gravity of salt 
water than fresh, the body is more buoyant 
in it, as are other substances, A ship coming 
out of salt water into fresh sinks perceptibly 
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in the water. The difference is nearly equal to 
the weight of the salt held in solution. 

The bottom should be of hard sand, gravel, 
or smooth stones; sharp stones and shells cut 
the feet, weeds may entangle them. The swim- 
mer must avoid floating grass and quicksand. 
The beginner must be careful that the water 
does not run beyond his depth, and that the 
current cannot carry him into a deeper place, 
a'so that there be no holes in the bottom. As 
persons are ever liable to accidents, cramps, 
etc., it is always best that boys or girls should 
be accompanied by those who are older than 
themselves, and who will be able to save them 
in an emergency. 

Aids in Learning to Swim.—Probably one of 
the best ways of learning to swim is to go, 
with a competent teacher, in a boat in deep 
water, this supporting the body more buoyantly 
than that which is shallower, and preventing 
the constant tendency of beginners to touch the 
bottom, which here is, of course, impossible. 

The teacher should fasten a rope carefully 
around the waist, or, better still, toa belt, which 
can neither tighten nor slip down. The rope 
may be fastened to a short pole. Supported in 
this manner, the pupil may take his proper 
position in the water, and practise the necessary 
motions, and the support of the rope may be 
gradually lessened, until the pupil finds him- 
self entirely supported by the water. 

Corks and bladders are often used as supports 
for learners; but it is much better to begin 
without them. As, however, they may be a 
protection in some cases against accidents, and 
enable the learner to practise the proper mo- 
tions for rapid swimming more carefully, they 
are not to be entirely condemned. Several 
large pieces of cork, uncut into stopples, must 
be strung upon each end of a piece of rope, long 
enough to pass under the chest and reach just 
above the shoulders ; or well blown and properly 
secured bladders may be fastened in the same 
way. Care must be taken to confine these 
supports near the shoulders, as by their slip- 
ping down they would plunge the head under 
water, and produce the very catastrophe they 
were especially designed to prevent. 

A great variety of life-preservers have been 
invented, made of India-rubber and cork-shav- 
ings, in the form of jackets, belts, etc., which 
may be used like the corks and bladders; but 
as their bulk is generally all around the chest, 
they hinder the free use of the arms and im- 
pede the velocity of motion. As life-preservers, 
they would do very well if people ever had them 
on when they were needed, or had presence of 
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mind enough to fit and inflate them in sudden 
emergencies. The best life-preservers are the 
self-reliance and well-directed skill of a good 
swimmer. 

Swimming with the plank has two advan- 
tages. The young bather has always the means 
of saving himself from the effects of a sudden 
cramp, and he can practise with facility the 
necessary motions with the legs and feet, aided 
by the momentum of the plank. A piece of 
light wood, three or four feet long, two feet 
wide, and about two inches thick, will answer 
very well for this purpose. The chin may be 
rested upon the end, and the arms used, but 
this must be done carefully, or the support may 
go beyond the young swimmer’s reach. 

A better method, as many think, than any of 
these is for the teacher to wade into the water 
with his pupil, and then support him in a hori- 
zontal position by placing his hand under the 
pupil’s chest, while he directs his motions. 
He may withdraw his support almost imper- 
ceptibly. But we do not see what advantage 
this method has over that first noticed with the 
boat, unless it be that the teacher can better 
enforce his precepts by examples, and, in swim- 
ming himself, give practical illustrations of his 
theories of propulsion. 

The rope is another artificial support which 
has its advantages. A rope may be attached 
to a pole fastened—and mind that it be well 
fastened—in the bank, or it may be attached 
to the branch of an overhanging tree. Taken 
in the hands, the swimmer may practise with 
his legs, or, by holding it in his teeth, he may 
use all his limvs at once. The rope, however, 
is not as good as the plank, as it allows of less 
freedom of motion, and the latter might easily 
be so fixed as to be laid hold of by the teeth, 
and held securely. 

The Cramp.—Those persons who plunge into 
the water when they are heated by exercise, 
and remain in it until they are benumbed with 
cold, or exhaust themselves by very violent 
exertion, are the most subject to attacks of 
cramp. The moment the swimmer is seized 
by cramp in the legs, he must not suffer him- 
self to feel alarmed, but strike out the limb 
with all his might, keeping the heel down- 
ward, and drawing the toes as far upward as 
ha can, although at the time these movements 
give him great pain. He may also turn on his 
back, and jerk the limb into the air, though 
not so high as to throw himself out of his 
balance. Should these attempts prove unsuc- 
cessful, he must try to reach the shore with 
his hands, or, at all events, keep himself afloat 
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until assistance can be procured. If he cannot 
float on his back, he may swim upright, keep- 
ing his head above the surface, by striking the 
water downward with his hands near his hips, 
and thus make steady progress without using 
the legs. If only one leg be attacked, the swim- 
mer may strike forward with the other; and, to 
acquire confidence in cases of cramp, it is ad- 
visable to practise swimming with one hand 
and leg, with the hands only, or even with 
one leg. 

Entering the Water—Striking Out.—We now 
come to the most important directions. As the 
pupil must gradually acquire confidence in this 
new element, he should not be urged to plunge 
in against his inclination. After wetting his 
head, he may wade in until the water is up to 
his breast, then, turning towards the shore, 
inflate his lungs, and incline forward until the 
water covers his chin. The head should be 
thrown backwards, and the back hollowed, and 
In 
awimming, the feet should be about two feet 


the chest as much as possible expanded, 


below the surface. The hands should be placed 
in front of the breast, pointing forward, the 
fingers kept close together, and the thumb to 
the fingers, so as to form a slightly hollow 
paddle. Now strike the hands forward as far 
as possible, but not bringing them to the sur- 
face; then make a sweep backward to the 
hips, the hand being turned downward and 
outward; then bring them back under the 
body, and with as little resistance as may be, 
to their former position, and continue as before. 

The hands have three motions: First, from 
their position at the breast, they are pushed 
straight forward; second, they sweep round to 
the hips, like an oar, the closed and hollowed 
hands being the paddle portion, and their posi- 
tion in the water and descent serving both to 
propel and sustain the body; and third, they 
are brought back under the body to the first 
position. 

Having learned these motions by practising 
them slowly, the pupil should proceed to learn 
the still more important motions of the legs. 
These are likewise three in number—one of 
preparation and two of propulsion. First, the 
legs are drawn up as far as possible, by bend- 
ing the knees and keeping the feet widely 
separated ; second, they are pushed with force 
backward and outward, so that they spread 
as far as possible; and third, the legs are 
brought together, thus acting powerfully upon 
the wedge of water which they inclosed. 

The motion in the water should be as straight 
forward as possible, and the more the head is 
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immersed the easier the swimming. Rising at 
every stroke—breasting, as it is called—is both 
tiresome and inelegant. 

All these movements should be made with 
slowness, and deliberately, without the least 
flurry. The learner will soon breathe naturally, 
and, as the motions are really natural, he will 
not be long in acquiring them. If he draw in 
his breath as he rises, and breathe it out as he 
sinks, he will time his strokes, and avoid swal- 
lowing water. Those been accus- 
tomed to fresh water must be particularly care- 
ful when they go into the sea, the water of 


who have 


which is very nauseous. 

Plunging or Diving.—In leaping into the water, 
feet first, which is done from rocks, bridges, and 
even from the yards and masts of lofty vessels, 
the feet must be kept close together, and the 
arms either held close to the side or over the 
head. In diving head-foremost, the hands must 
be put together, so as to divide the water before 
the head. 
tion for striking-out. 

It is wonderful how easy the swimmer directs 


The hands are also in a proper posi- 


his course under water. If he wishes to go down 
or come up, or swim to the right or left, he has 
but to bend his head and body in that djrection, 
and, after a little use, he will do this almost 
unconsciously, as if his movements were the 
result of volition alone, 

In descending in the water, bend the head so 
as to bring the chin near the breast, and curve 
the back in the same direction; in ascending, 
hold back the head and hollow the back. In 
swimming over the surface, look up to the sky; 
it is quite impossible to dive beneath the sur- 
face in this position. 

Swimming in Deep Water.—In the swimming 
schools of Prussia, the pupils are taught in 
deep water, sustained by a belt and a rope at- 
tached to a pole, which the teacher holds as a 
lever over a railing. The motions of the arms, 
then of the legs, and then both together, are 
practised by word of command, like military 
exercises. The support is given as required. 
After a few lessons the pole is dispensed with, 
then the rope; but the pupil is still kept, until 
proficient, within reach of the pole. This mode 
of learning to swim is like that practised in 
teaching boys to ride in the circus, A rope, 
fastened to a belt, passes through a ring in the 
saddle, and the end is held by the riding-master 
in the centre of the ring. If the boy falls, his 
teacher has only to draw upon the rope, and he 
is secure from danger, and ready to spring to 
his feet again. 

Those who are learning to swim in shallow 
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water, and without a teacher, may find an ad- 
vantage in the following method: When the 
learner has acquired some facility in swim- 
ming, and wishes to try to swim out of his 
depth, he should first venture to cross a stream 
which may be a foot or two overhead in the 
middle. He must not be alarmed at not feel- 
ing ground under his feet, or make quick and 
short strokes, and breathe at the wrong time, 
so that he involuntarily swallows water—all 
which mishaps, of course, increase the hurry 
and agitation, and make it difficult for him to 
get back to shore. Learners should, therefore, 
never venture out of their depth without hav- 
ing first practised such distances only as they 
are certain they can accomplish; for, if they 
can swim eight or ten yards without allowing 
their feet to touch the bottom, they van fear- 
lessly attempt to cross a deep atream of only 
half that width, and so on, increasing the dis- 
tance by degrees; they will thus progressively 
Attain presence of mind, and find that the 
deeper the water the greater lw ita sustaining 
power, and the easier they will be enabled to 
swim in it, 
Tveading Water, 
in the water, and useful as a means of reating 
The position ta 


This {a a favorite position 


in awhioming long distances, 
perpendicular; the hands are placed upon the 
hips or kept clone to the side to assist in balane- 
ing the body, being moved, like fina, at the 
wrist only; the feet are pushed down alter- 
nately, so as to support the head above water, 
and the body may be raised in this way to a 
While in this position, if 
the head be thrown back 8o as to bring the nose 


considerable extent. 


and mouth uppermost, and the chest somewhat 
inflated, the swimmer may sink till his head is 
nearly covered, and remain for any length of 
time in this position without motion, taking 
care to breathe very slowly. 

Upright Swimming— System of Bernardi.— 
Bernardi, an Italian teacher of swimming, who 
has written a treatise upon the subject, warmly 
recommends the upright position in swimming 
as being in conformity with the accustomed 
movements of the limbs, from the freedom of 
the hands and arms, greater facility of breath- 
ing, and less risk of being caught hold of by 
persons struggling in the water. 

Though this method can never supersede that 
taught by Nature and the frog, her best pro- 
feasor, it may be practised for variety'’s sake. 
The great difficulty is in keeping the head 
properly balanced, for whichever way it inclines 
over goes the body. 

Side Swimming.—In swimming on either side, 





the motions of the legs have no alteration, but 
are performed as usual. To swim on the left 
side, lower that side, which is done with the 
slightest effort, and requires no instruction ; 
then strike forward with the left hand and 
sideways with the right, keeping the back of 
the latter to the front, with the thumb side 
downward, so as to actasanoar. In turning 
on the other side, strike out with the right 
hand, and use the left for an oar. To swim on 
each side alternately, stretch out the lower arm 
the instant that a strike is made by the feet, 
and strike with the other arm on a level with 
the head at the instant that the feet are urging 
the swimmer forward; and while the upper 
hand is carried forward and the feet are con- 
tracted, the lower hand must be drawn toward 
the body. This method is full of variety, and 
capable of great rapidity, but it is also very 
fatiguing. 

Thruating.— This is a beautiful variety of this 
exercise, and much used by accomplished swim- 
mers, The legs and feet aro worked aa in 
ordinary awimming, but the hands and arma 
very differently, One arm—say the right— 
should be lifted wholly out of the water, thrust 
forward to its utmoat reaching, and then dropped 
upon the water with the hand hollowed, and 
then brought back by a powerful movement, 
pulling the water toward the opposite armpit, 
At the same time, the body must be sustained 
and steadied by the left hand working in a 
small circle, and as the right arm comes back 
from its far reach to the armpit the left is carry- 
ing in an easy sweep from the breast to the 
hip. The left arm is thrust forward alternately 
with the right, and by these varied movements 
great rapidity is combined with much ease, 

Swimming on the Back,—This is the easiest of 
all modes of swimming, because in this way a 
larger portion of the body is supported by the 
water. It is very useful to ease the swimmer 
from the greaterexertion of more rapid methods, 
and especially when a long continuance in deep 
water is unavoidable. The swimmer can turn 
easily to this position, or, if learning, he has 
but to incline slowly backward, keeping his 
head on a line with his body, and letting his 
ears sink below the surface ; then placing his 
hands upon his hips, he can push himself along 
with his feet and legs with perfect ease and 
considerable rapidity. 

The hands may be used to assist in propelling 
in this mode by bringing them up edgewise 
toward the armpits and then pushing them 
down, the fingers fronting inward, and the 


thumb part down. This is called ‘ winging.”’ 
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The hands may be used at discretion, the 
application of force in one direction, of course, 
giving motion in the other; and the best 
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methods are soon learned when once the pupil 
has acquired confidence in his powers of buoy- 
ancy. 





MARY GREY. 


BY EMILY B,. 


We were playmates in childhood, Mary Grey 
and I, and, as we grew up to womanhood, our 
friendship grew still stronger, till at last we 
were almost inseparable. I cannot tell how 
many foolish promises we made to each other, 
for we were romantic, innocent young simple- 
tons, and devoted to each other, I know one 
promise was never to marry, but always to live 
together in some anug little cottage, where we 
should be as happy as the day was long, ‘' the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.’’ Ah 
me! I have proved recreant to my promise 
as witness my husband and two of the sweetest, 
roaslest little darlings that ever gladdened a 
fond mamma's heart; but Mary still lives in 
‘'maiden meditation, faney free," 

She waa a very pretty girl, aweet Mary Grey, 
some three or four years my sénior, though 
she did not look it, for she had a very youth- 
ful face, and such pretty auburn ringlets wav- 
ing down each side of her rosy cheeks, She 
was tall and slender, not thin, only interesting- 
looking, and she was so graceful and dignified 
in her manners, How could she ever have 
fancied little romping me! Well, ‘we lived 
and loved together,'’’ as the poet saya, till I 
was seventeen, and Mary nearly twenty-one, 
when fate came in the shape of an old uncle, 
and carried her off to New England. She was 
an orphan, poor girl, having lost both parents 
before she attained her fourteenth year, and 
since their death she had been residing with a 
married sister in Philadelphia, Her uncle was 
rich and childless, so Mary’s sister urged her to 
go with him, and, after a great deal of weeping, 
Mary consented. Dear me, how we did cry, 
and how many keepsakes I made for Mary, 
and she for me! One of her gifts lies beside 
me now—a toilet-cushion, elaborately embroi- 
dered, and bearing the inscription ‘‘ Mary to 
Louisa’ on one side, and on the reverse the 
old, old motto ‘‘ Forget me not.’”’ It was a 
oold, drizzling, gloomy November day, when 
Mary and I sobbed our farewells to each other, 
and with streaming eyes I watched her, as she 
entered the carriage that was to convey her to 
the boat. She put her pretty head out of the 


window, waved her hand to me, and then the 
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carriage rattled away, and I went up stairs 
and threw myself on the bed in an agony of 
weeping, and sobbed as if my very heart would 
break. 

I was a foolish girl, | know, but we had been 
friends so long, and I did love her so dearly! 
As far back as I could remember, her dear face 
looked smilingly out of my joys, or sympathis- 
ingly out of my sorrows; she seemed a part of 
my very self—the better, dearer part. Accord. 
ing to promise, we corresponded regularly. 
Such long, precious letters as she wrote to me! 
Never did a fond girl prize her lover's letters 
more than I prized my dear Mary's, She missed 
me so much, she said, she wanted to see mea 
so badly! Oh, how she did wish that I was 
with her, to share in her amusements and em- 
ploymenta, and increase her happiness! Imuat 
come and pay her a visit soon, she sald, a good 
long vinit, 

I was very anxious to go, and eagerly urge 
my parents to consent to my going, till at 
last they told me I might accompany Mary 
back, when she came to see her sister in the 
winter, as she expected to do, Wasn't I de- 
lighted, and didn't I skip about the house 
like a wild, glad creature as I was, after I got 
that promise! What grand times we would 
have together, Mary and I! What merry 
sleigh-rides we would have with the New Kng- 
land beaux! what grand parties we would go 
to! and, better still, what nice confidential 
chats we would have together! How I enjoye.l 
my visit in imagination! but it was onzy in 
imagination, for I never went to New England, 
and I never saw Mary Grey again till last sum- 
mer, and then she was no more like the Mary 
Grey I had known and loved so long than day 
is like night. But I mustn't anticipate. 

First of all, Mary’s uncle fell sick; then her 
aunt got the rheumatism, and finally became 
paralyzed; and one thing after another occurre:L 
to prevent Mary from coming, till year after year 
passed away. I had formed new ties; 1 had 
taken another name, and my heart was thrill- 
ing with a strange, delightful, yet solemn feel- 
ing. I was a mother; a little waxen form lay 
close to my bosom, soft blue eyes looked lov- 
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ingly up to mine; tiny lips, like a cleft rosebud, 
tried to lisp the sweet name ‘‘mamma,.”’ It 
was my own, my child, this precious little 
angel, this priceless gift from heaven! Oh, 
how fondly I loved it, and how I idolized my 
husband! but Mary Grey, my girlhood’s friend, 
was not forgotten. I wanted her to share in my 
joy ; 


and your brother, Mary, sweet sister ;’’ I wanted 


I wanted to say, ‘‘ Here is my husband, 


to lay my baby in her arms, and say, “ He is 
mine, Mary; love him for my sake,” 

But the poor girl was tied down in her New 
England home; she had two aged invalids to 
nurse now, for her aunt and uncle were both 
afflicted and nearly helpless. How sorry I felt 
for her, and how gladly would I have shared 
with her the happier destiny that had fallen to 
my lot! I was again a mother; this time, a 
dark-eyed little girl lay in my arms, and again 
in my happiness I longed for Mary. She still 
wrote to me, and I to her, not so regularly as 
of old, for we had other duties claiming our 
but we other 
Mary’s aunt was dead, and the physi- 


attention now, wrote to each 
often. 
cians said her uncle would soon follow his wife 
to a better world. Poor Mary! while her path 
lay ’mid sickness and death, with no fond arms 
to shield her or support her weary steps, no 
loving voice to cheer her drooping heart, my 
cup of happiness was filled almost to over- 
flowing. 

At last her uncle died, leaving her all his 
property, except five thousand dollars which 
he bequeathed to her sister. Mary Grey was 
an heiress now, worth thirty thousand dollars, 
and could go where she pleased, so we looked 
for her every day to come to Philadelphia. A 
whole year, however, elapsed before she came, 
and my youngest darling was running all about. 
A pretty little, lively, dancing fairy she was and 
is, bless her dear little heart! and how proud 
I was of her, and how I wanted to show her to 
Mary ! 

I talked about Mary so much that at last 
Charlie got tired of hearing her name, and 
‘* Your friend is 


an old maid, isn’t she, Luly?’ he asked me, 


began to teaze me about her. 


one day. 

‘An old maid!’’ I repeated, indignantly. 
‘* No, indeed, sir, she is not an old maid,.’’ 

‘Why, you told me she was four years older 
than you, and you’re twenty-six, so she must 
be thirty,’’ he persisted ; ‘‘and I dare say she 
is a prim, starched-up old maid, with cork- 
screw ringlets, a sharp nose, and sharper tem- 
per.’’ And then Charlie, the good-for-nothing 
scamp, just sat and laughed at me. 
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** Are you not ashamed of yourself, Charlie?’ 
I said, pretty crossly. ‘Mary is very pretty, 
and always looked younger than I; and you 
said only yesterday that I looked as young as 
I did the day you married me.” And I gave a 
rather complacent glance at the mirror, where 
my own face looked out at me with round rosy 
cheeks, smooth dark hair, and laughing eyes. 
It was not exactly a handsome face, but it was 
a pleasant-looking face, and certainly a youth- 
ful one. 

Charlie laughed at me, and said I was grow- 
ing vain, and I pulled his whiskers for an an- 
swer, and then went to thinking very busily 
about fixing up the house to entertain Mary, 
and what fine times we should have when she 
came. 

Now, Charlie and I were not rich, and we 
lived in a wee little cottage out in the country, 
just a few miles from the city, so Charlie could 
easily get in to attend to his business every 
morning, and out again in time for supper 
every evening. To be sure, we might have 
made a good deal more show, but we both 
liked comfort, and spent quite a suin of money 
on books and papers that might have been 
used in furnishing a more showy house. We 
had a good library, a pretty little carriage, and 
two handsome horses. I had always been more 
than content with our house, but, now that 
Mary was an heiress, I was afraid she might 
think we lived rather common. Our parlor 
was a large room, neatly papered, and the 
carpet was very handsome, I thought—it had 
a white ground, with bunches of crimson roses 
running all over it, and peeping out from clus- 
ters of green leaves. Charlie’s portrait hung 
in a recess on one side of the fireplace, and 
mine in a corresponding recess on the other 
side. We had pretty transparent shades to 
the windows, and over them embroidered white 
curtains that fell in long, graceful folds to the 
floor; I had embroidered the curtains in my 
leisure moments, and they were very pretty. 
The piano and table-covers were my work, too 
—crimson cloth, braided heavily. I had also 
knitted tidies for the rocking-chairs, and worked 
the covers for the piano-stool and two pretty 
ottomans. A sofa covered with crimson velvet 
stood between the windows, and just before it 
stood a round marble table, on which I had 
placed my prettiest books. I brought down 
some dainty little ornaments that I generally 
kept packed away to keep the children from 
breaking them, for they were as frail as they 
were costly, and I valued them highly, as they 
were mostly bridal gifts from dear friends. 
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Ruby and gold scent-bottles, richly painted 
china ornaments, and a card-basket of silver, 
I arranged on the etagtre, and | brought out a 
worsted mat for the centre-table, which was a 
perfect miracle for beauty, the border being 
formed of the richest flowers, in close imitation 
of nature. I gathered my apron full of roses 
of every hue from our garden, and filled every 
vase about the house, I put flowers every- 
where I could find a place for them; Mary’s 
room was fragrant with them. I put snowy 
curtains to Mary’s bed and to the windows, 
and put a pure white counterpane on the bed, 
and I carried two iittle rocking-chairs from my 
own room to hers, thinking of the nice talks 
we would have together, seated in them. 

O dear, the world is full of disappointments! 
I looked with no little satisfaction on my handi- 
work, after I got done; then I went down stairs 
We had chickens 
and eggs in plenty, and hams of our own cur- 


to plan a nice little dinner. 


ing, plenty of ripe strawberries, aud nice new 
beets and lettuce in the garden; then I had 
any quantity of preserves in the preserve- 
closet. There was plenty to cook, but my ob- 
ject was to get up a nice little dinner that 
would not take too much time to prepare, for 
my sole help was a little girl not quite fifteen 
years old. I am fond of housework, and my 
little Nellie and I managed famously with our 
housekeeping; but then, you know, we never 
had to cook for an heiress before, and | had my 
fears about being able to do quite as well as | 
wished. However, no one can tell what won- 
ders they can accomplish till they make the 
trial. 

Charlie was to bring Mary out at twelve 
o’clock, and we were to have dinner about one 
o’clock, At eleven, I sent Nellie up stairs to 
fix herself up in her best clothes, and then I 
went to work to wash and dress the children. 
Little Charlie was in high glee, and danced 
about so I could hardly get his clothes on. I 
began to get nervous and impatient, for the 
morning was going fast; and I was compelled 
to give him a right smart slap before I could 
get him to stand still. Then he took to crying, 
which made matters worse, for I was afraid he 
would have a red nose and red eyes by the 
time that Mary came, so I had to quiet him 
with a cake. He looked very pretty, in his 
little white paddies and the little embroidered 
blue merino sack, showing his fat neck and 
round, dimpled arms. He is a fine-looking 
little fellow, and very much like his father. 

Florrie, too, looked very lovely, in her little 
white dress and coral armlets and necklace, 
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her golden hair curling in little short ringlets 
all over her head, and her cheeks the color of a 
May rose. They were very pretty childien, if 
they were mine, and I felt very certain that 
Mary would love them dearly. I had got din- 
ner almost ready when | heard the carriage 
drive up, and then | snatched up Florrie aid 
ran eagerly to meet Mary—but was that Mary / 
that thin, tall, pale, sallow lady, that looked as 
if she had certainly “‘ swallowed a poker,’’ to 
use a common and expressive phrase, 80 very 
straight and stiff did she appear? 

It was Mary, beyond a doubt, for she kissed 
me quite warmly, and said that I had changed 
very little since she saw me last. I took her 
into the parlor, seated her in a large rocking- 
chair, took off her bonnet and scarf, and gave 
her a fan, wondering all the time if I was 
awake or dreaming. She was dressed very 
elegantly, but not becomingly. She 
superb light silk dress, with very expensive 
collar and undersleeves, and a profusion of 


wore a 


costly jewelry, but she looked old and homely. 
She was very sallow and thin, and her hair 
looked a real, downright RED. 
it in long ringlets, which made her face look 


She still wore 


longer and thinner than it really was, and her 
dress being a striped silk made her look almost 
a giantess. She had lost several of her frout 
teeth, and, in short, looked like anything but 
the pretty, delicate-looking Mary Grey I had 
known and loved so long. 

‘“‘Is this your child, Louisa?’’ she asked, 
pointing to Florrie. 

I said ‘* Yes,’’ and listened eagerly for the 
exclamations of admiration I had been so ac- 
customed to hear from strangers. Every oue 
that had seen my child had spoken of her 
exceeding loveliness, but Mary only glanced at 
her carelessly, and said; ‘* Are you not dread- 
fully plagued with your children, Louisa?! or 
are you fond of them?’’ 

‘* Passionately !’’ I cried, as I caught my 
darling up in my arms, and fondly kissed her 
rosy mouth. ‘I never weary of my children.”’ 

‘It is very fortunate for you that you are 
fond of children,’’ she replied; ‘I do not like 
them. I know very little about them, never 
having lived much with them,”’ 

‘* Perhaps you would like them better if you 
lived with them,’ I replied; but my heart wa- 
sinking inmy bosom. Not love children! 
then could we ever get along together, when | 
almost idolized my little ones, and Charlie was 
almost as fond of them as I was? I was afraid 
she would grow very weary of us, when she 
saw how foolish we were; and just then Char- 


How 
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lie came in, and, taking Florrie from me, began | anew breadth in, as she fortunately had enough 


to relate to Mary some of her little sayings and 
lolngs; then little Charlie came dancing in, 
ul began to ride around the room on hia 
father's cane, making quite a noise, 1 tried 
my beat to check him, but he waa eo full of 
glee that | could not make him keep quiet, so 
I left my husband and friend to entertain each 
other, and went out In the kitehen to see about 
dinner, taking little Charile along with me, I 
sont Nelle off with him, to draw him in the 
garden in his little carriage, and then went to 
work, I soon had my dinner ready, and my 
table nicely set, | placed a vase of beautiful 
flowers in the centre of the table, and my din- 
We had 


chickens fried with cream gravy, a dish of ham 


ner made quite a respevtable show, 


and eggs, and potatoes, beets, and lettuce from 
our garden, On the sideboard sat a large cut 
glass bowl heaped with luscious strawberries, 
and around were ranged golden custards, dishes 
of marmalade and preserves, baskets of cake, 
and cheese, eto, 

Our little Nellie waa obliged to keep the 
children in order, so | had to walt on the table; 
however, it all passed off very well, and Mary 
seemed to enjoy her dinner very much, She 
looked a little out of place at our table, in her 
handsome silk dress, and formed quite a con- 
trast to me in a pink chints dross and black 
silk apron, with no ornament but the little 
breastpin that fastened my collar, except a few 
After din 
ner, | took her up to her room to renovate her 
tollet, if she wished to do #o, and then went 
Mary 
soon came down, and said she would stay with 


rosebuda [ had twined in my halr, 


down to give the children their dinner, 


me till | was ready to go in the parlor; so I 
gave her a seat by the window, which was al- 
most overgrown with climbing roses and aweet- 
brier, She admired the place very much, and 
evidently tried to make herself agreeable, But 
I could not feel towards her as I had once felt; 
she did not seem like my Mary Grey, 

While I waa putting some things in the pre- 
serve closet, little Florrie slipped down from 
her chair, and the firat thing | knew ashe had 
both of her little sticky hands on Mary's ele 
Poor little thing! not 


adctiatomed to seeing silk dresses, To be sure, 


gant dress, she waa 
| have a will dreas, but then | only wear it on 
great ooonsions, Mary uttered an exclamation 
of diamay, and I felt ao badly | could have 
taken a good, hearty ery. However, we wiped 
it aa well as we could, and Mary aald she had 
something at home she thought would take 


out the grease, and if it didn't she would put 











to do it, During the trouble, we had missed 
little Charlie, and when we went in the parlor 
I found him avated on the floor with one of my 
Bohemian glass acent-bottles, and one of my 
handsomenst books, The cologne he had pouredt 
all over himeelf, and the book waa pretty well 
saturated with it, When he saw me coming, 
he jumped up in dismay, and away went the 
scent-bottle, breaking into a dosen pleces, The 
child was so frightened [did not punish him, 
but | took him out to Nellie, and told her she 
must keep him till his father came home at 
night, 

Viorrie soon fell asleep, and then I took my 
sewing and seated myself to have a chat with 
Mary. I «ympathised with her for having been 
compelled to lead such a dreary life for so many 
years; but, to my great surprise, she told mo 
that she had enjoyed herself very much, She 
sald they very often had company in the eve- 
nings, and her uncle and aunt were such plea- 
sant old people it was a pleasure to her to walt 
on them, ‘ Besides,’’ she said, “I am well 
repaid for all my trouble; [am rich, my own 
mistrons, and Just about the right age to marry, 
if I should find any one to sult me," 

I could not help wondering where she would 
meet with any man to fancy her, faded as she 
waa, and so prim and old maidish, She talked 
principally about her money, and what she 
intended doing with it, She was going to buy 
a large house In a fashionable part of the city, 
have it handsomely furnished, and live in con- 
siderable atyle; her alster and brother-in-law, 
with thelr two daughters, were to live with her 
and bear part of the expenses, Her nieces 
were grown up, and ready to come out, and she 
thought they would all have a great deal of 
She intended to have as much 
happiness as her money could get for her, 

I thought to myself that her pretty, blooming 
nieces would make her look still older; but, of 
course, | didn’t aay so, I asked her if she 
played on the plano now, and if she would 
She took her seat on 


enjoyment, 


play a few tunes for mea, 
the plano-stool and played for some time, and 
very well; but she sang horribly, and unfor- 
tunately she thought she sang well, In the 
evening, Charles brought te out some new 
gitnies he had purchased in the city, and we 
Aintieed ourselves with them until bedtime, 
Mary remained with ua three weeks, and 
during that time [| exerted myself to the wt 
moat to entertain her, and Charles did wonders, 
He made purchases for her in the olty, carried 
notes to and from her sister, brought out bune 
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dies for her, drove her all around the country 
in the carriage, rode on horseback with her, 
played backgammon, checkers, and various 
other games with her, and, in short, made 
himaelf her I waited on her 
vonatantly, cooked up little dainties for her, 


obedient slave, 


sewed for her at her polite request, embroidered 
a palr of undersleeves and a collar for her, and 
tired’ myself out waiting on her, 

Bhe never did the moat trifling bit of work 
While she staid, and she required #0 much at 
tuution i must say that | was glad to see her 
go, Bho thanked us very politely for our hos 
pitality when she left ua, and even condessended 
to kiss the children, and told them she would 
sond them something very pretty when she got 
In the evening, Charlie brought outa 
The 


home, 


note and a bundle from her, note ran 


thus it— 


‘Duan Lovima: Please gratify me by accept- 
lng the accompanying presents asa wight return 


for your hospitality. I could not rest easy till 


r 


I had endeavored in some alight measure to 
repay you for your kind attention to me, I 
have been very busy, to-day, selecting carpets 
and curtains for my new home, They cost an 
lmmense sum of money, but they are superb, 
You must come and spend a day or two with 
Kxcuse brevity, for I am 


M, dG," 


me when I get fixed, 
very weary, Yours, 


I opened the bundle eagerly, with the ex- 
pectation of seeing something very handsome, 
The frat object that met my disappointed gaze 
was a cotton velvet samoking-cap, for Charlie; 
then came a set of common embroidered mus 
ling for me, and a cheap ink-stand, gaudily 
painted ; some low-priced toys for the children 
completed the list of presents, and the whole 
bundle might have coat aboutadollar, I looked 
at them in such dismay that Charlie laughed 
at me till | thought he would never stop, and 
I felt 
ao sad about Mary having altered so it seemed 


I did not know whether to laugh or ery, 


aa though my Mary Grey had ceased to exist 
altogether, This prin, stiff, old-looking Mary 
(irey was not the sweet, gentle Mary Grey of 
my schooldays, hot the dear friend from whom 
1 had parted with so many tears, years ago, 
Thia Mary Grey might be a good enough sort 
of a person, but she was nothing to me, 

When Charile found out that [ was orying, 
he came to me and petted me inte a good hu 
wor, then he put the smoking-oap on the dog 
aud iade him stand up in the corner, which 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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set Nellie and the children to laughing so 
heartily that I could not help joining them, I 
gave Nellie the collar and undersleeves that 
Mary had sent, and gave the toys to the chil 
dren, but the ink-stand is in my bureau drawer, 
and the cap hangs in the closet in our bed 
We keep them there to remind ua of 
the vanity of human expectations, ‘Mio tran 
alt gloria mundi," they speak in a language 
audible enough to Charlie's ears and mine, 
Mary ia living in an elegantly furnished 
house, and keeps up a continual round of 


payety, and T have lately heard from good au- 
thority that she will shortly be married to a 
rich widower, the father of four small children, 
I should like very much to know how Mary will 
manage to get along with so many children, I 
cannot but hope that this marriage will change 
her for the better in some respects, and that 
she may be a happy wife, for, after all, notwith 
standing her stiffness and formality, there ia 4 
great deal to respect in my old friend Mary 
Urey, 


-- “77er 


TO A. E. M. 


HY WILLITR MYRTLE DR HAVEN, 


I7 ja a lovely @vee-tho weet 
Without a cloud ta ting'd with gold 
Ang purple from the sunset's breaste 
Moat beauteous to behold! 
Hoft stare float up the eryetal alr, 
Or shine like blossomea on the wea, 
And there Is beauty every whore 
Yor lam thinking, love, of thee 


The twilight shades are falling round, 
And deepening all the blue above; 
And soft and low ta every sound 
An the aweet cooling of a dove 
The gentle tones of earth and air 
Blend with the musle-breathing sea; 
Aud there |a beauty every where 
For lam thinking, love, of thee 


In #ilent pride the full round moon 
In vining o'er yon dark gray grove; 
Hor amiling raya our walke illume, 
(Like malden's blessed love!) 
Team o'er the atreamlet's margin falr, 
Or tint the froatqeme of each tree, 
And there la beauty every where 
For lam thinking, love, of thee 


The sibyliing birds of the silent wood 
Dream that the Bpiing la emillnag how, 
That eweet May's ardent breath bath wooed 
The green leaves from each forest boul | 
That blossome etent the alf and atreamea 

Ge gushing jn glad melody) 
Aud thua te me ali nature seome 


For lam dreaming, love, of thee, 
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TABITHA’S FIRESIDE. 


XIX.—A VISIT FROM OLD FRIENDS. 


BY EDITH WOODLEY, 


‘‘Wuo on airth is comin’ up the lane? Do 
run to the winder, Paul, and see ef you can 
find out, while I slip on my best cap. Lizzie, 
where is it?’’ 

** Which one do you mean, Aunt Tabitha ?’’ 

‘‘Why, the one you trimmed with laylock- 
colored ribbin, last That’s the 
Now, help me about puttin’ it on. Massy on 
me, if I ain’t all of a flutter, for ‘tis plain to 
see that it must be somebody that’s purty 


week, one, 


grand, to ride in a coach with sich a power of 
goold-leaf put on crinkle-crankle all round the 
edges. And then there ’s the two black horses, 
that look as much alike as two peas, and shine 
and glisten equal to Major Creasy's best calf- 
skin butes, that he wears grand muster days, 
arter he has made his boy Zeke rub and polish 
‘em with Day & Martin's blackin’.”’ 

‘Why, aunt, that’s one of the railroad 
coaches,’’ said Paul. 

‘Da tell! Well, I do declare, ef it don’t 
look smart enough for the President that the 
free and enlightened citizens have placed at 
the helum of this great country, as young 
Squire Hitchens said in his Fourth of July 
oration. I’ve seen the time when I shouldn't 
thought it a hardship to walk the matter of 
half a dozen mile to get sight of sich a grand- 
lookin’ coach as that. The land, how this cap 
bothers me! I’ve got it all a one side. Lizzie, 
do put it straight for me once more, and I'll 
There, Paul, the coach has 
Ef 
you 'll jest go and wait on 'em in, I shall be 
one of the most thankfulest critters that ever 
breathed the breath of life.”’ 

‘*T ll do it with the greatest pleasure, aunt ; 


try to keep it so. 
stopped, and the folks in it are gettin’ out. 


so all you’ve got to do is to get your cap 
straight.’ 

** Stop, Paul, and I'll go with you. Whether 
my cap’s straight or crooked is all one to me, 
for ef that ain’t brother Dawkins and his wife, 
that moved up into the Ohio country eight or 
ten year ago, I'll never guess ag’in. 

‘You are right, aunt,’’ said Lizzie. ‘I re- 
member how they looked, for all I was such a 
little girl when they moved away.”’ 

‘*Why, Darcus Dawkins, how du you du? 
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I was thinkin’, no longer ago than yesterday, 
that ’twas more’n like as not I should never 
set eyes on you ag’in as long as I lived, nor 
Well, you both look as 
nateral as life—haven’t altered a single artom, 


brother Jacob nyther. 


as I cansee. Come, Jacob, take off your woosted 
comforter; it’s a beauty. Did Darcus kuit it 
for ye?”’ 

‘Yes, Itold her there was no need of my 
havin’ one—thought ’twas no use for me to 
bundle up in that way; but she wouldn't hear 
a word to me, and so, arter she’d knit it, I 
thought ‘twas as well to wear it.”’ 

** Sartain it was; and now take off yer great 
coat, while I help Darcus off with her hood 
and cloak, and the rest of her things. Paul, 
give the fire a stir, and throw on a few more 
sticks of that dry maple, for I should think 
yer uncle and aunt would be chilled through, 
ridin’ this cold day. Come, Darcus, and set 
in this ’ere rockin’-cheer, and, Paul, hand yer 
uncle the mate to it. Now, Darcus, the fust 
thing you do must be to tell Lizzie and me how 
yer darter Nabby is.’’ 

“Oh, she’s the same old sixpence, as the 
sayin’ is, that she al’ays was.”’ 

‘* Smart to work as ever, I s’pose.”’ 

‘*T guess you'd think so, ef you could see 
She could 


al’ays do as much as any two hired gals I could 


the work she turns off in a day. 


get, when she lived at home; and now she’s 
got a family of her own, she don’t let any grass 
grow under her feet, I can tell ye.’’ 

‘*Du tell ef Nabby is married ?”’ 

**Yes, indeed. Didn’t you never hear of it?’’ 

‘*No, never heard a single lisp about it. How 
long is it sence she was married ?’’ 

‘* Well, the knot was tied Thanksgivin’ Day, 
but whether tis five or six year ago I can’t for 
the life of me remember. Which is it, Jacob?’’ 

‘* Well, I should say ’twas five year and six 
months sence.”’ 

‘* What do you know by ?’’ 

‘*The age of my best pair of team horses, to 
be sure.”’ 

‘* La, yes, I might ‘ave thought.”’ 
‘*Whom did my cousin marry ?’’ inquired 


Lizzie. 
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‘His name is Smalley. You remember old 
Deacon Smalley, Tabitha, that used to live 
next neighbor to Daniel Pilsbury, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I guess I do. He was a purty good 
kind of a man, and well to do in the world.’”’ 

‘*Well, Nabby’s husband is Deacon Smalley’s 
oldest son.” 

‘*Du tell!” 

“Tis sartain so, and his name is David. 
The Deacon had three more boys, you know— 
John, Sam, and Job—and they ’ve turned out 
well, all but Job, and he’s a well-meanin’ soul 
as ever wore shoe-leather, but he’s turrible 
shiftless.’’ 

‘And David—has he got together a purty 
good interest?” 

There ain’t many richer 


” 


**T guess he has. 
men in Ohio than David Smalley is. 
** And what kind of a weddin’ had you?” 

*Fust rate. Everybody fur and near was in- 
vited, and they wa’n’t very back’ard in acceptin’ 
the invertation, They all stayed to supper, and 
ef there ’d ben twice as many, there wouldn’t 
‘ave been any lack in the where-with-all to treat 
‘em with. You know what a good pervider 
Jacob al’ays was, and he’s jest as free-hearted 
There were turkeys and 
chickens roast and b’iled, pies, puddin’s, and 
tarts, and all kinds of persarves, to say nothin’ 


now as he used to be. 


of the great loaves of riz bread, the soda-bis- 
cuit, and sweet cake of all kind, from the best 
of pound-cake down to merlasses gingerbread ; 
and then, to crown the whole, there were two 
great loaves of weddin’-cake. Sary Bright 
called it bridle-cake, but what it had to do 
with bridles is more’n I can tell, but I wouldn’t 
show my ignorance by askin’. As I was say- 
in’, there was two great loaves of weddin’-cake, 
jest as good and rich as they could be made, 
and all frosted over, so that they looked as 
white as snow-drifts ; and then, peerched right 
on top of each of ’em, was two birds; I thought 
then, and I think so still, that they looked like 
hawks, but Sary Bright said they were meant 
for doves.”’ 

‘Well, I should liked to have ben there, 
that’s sartain. What was Nabby dressed in— 
white satting ?”’ 

‘*“No. That’s what she thought of havin’ 
at first, but the mantlemaker said there was a 
kind of French stuff called tarlantane, that was 
a great deal more fash’nable and stylish than 
white satting, so she concluded to have hers 
made of it.” 

** And how was David dressed ?”’ 

‘* All in superfine broadcloth, from top to toe. 
There wasn’t an inch of hum'spun in his whole 











suit, not even the linin’ of his waistcoat; and 
in that I thought he was a leetle mite extraver- 
gant, for I had a piece of bleached linning in 
the house—every thread of it was spun and 
wove by my own hands—that would ’ave done 
to line his waistcoat and coat-sleeves too.”’ 

‘*They ’re talkin’ about Nabby’s husband,”’ 
said Mr. Dawkins to Paul, who caught a few 
words of what they were saying, ‘‘ which makes 
me think of Deacon Smalley, his father, and a 
leetle somethin’ that happened when I was a 
youngster about your age.”’ 

‘* What was it?’’ said Paul. 
to know.” 

‘* Well, I guess I'll let your Aunt Tabitha 
tell you. She was there, as I very well remem- 
ber, and can recollect the partic’lars enough 
sight better ’n I can.’’ 

‘*What’s that that you think I can remember 
so much better’n you?’’ asked Aunt Tabitha. 

‘*] mean that little affair that happened over 
twenty year ago, the day the schulemaster de- 


**T should like 


’ 


livered an address on edication.’ 

‘* An address on edication, did you say ?”’ 

** Yes, don’t you remember ?”’ 

‘“What was the schule-master’s name ?”’ 

‘‘Jeemes Crane. His father sent him to col- 
lege, and he’d jest graderated, so the committee 
hired him to keep our schule.’’ 

‘‘T remember Jeemes,’’ said Mrs. Dawkins. 
‘* When he fust came out of college, he thought 
he was the biggest man in the place, but, arter 
a while, he found out his mistake.”’ 

‘*So do I remember him,’’ said Aunt Tabitha. 
** Jacob means the time when Deacon Smalley’s 
dog figured so largely, I s’pose.’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Mr. Dawkins, “that’s the 
very time. The address was delivered in the 
new meetin’-’us.”’ 

‘‘T remember all about it, now,’’ said Aunt 
Tabitha. 
I may as well mention that, so far back as that, 
the parish was kind of poor, and, arter gettin’ 
the clapboards, and shingles, and nails, and 
glass, there wasn’t anything left to get the 
wherewithal to put the pews into the meetin’ 
’us, nor to build the singer-seats with, so the 


** Well, to begin at the beginning, 


congregation was obleeged to put up with seats 
made of a few boards propped up on blocks of 
wood, the fust year. We thought we did 
purty well to get a pulpit fixed out in decent 
style ; we had to look out desput sharp, and fly 
round as brisk as bumble- bees to do it, women 
folks and all. I can remember as well as ef 
’twas no longer ago than yesterday, that Patty 
Pilsbury and I went to Sam Wallinford’s store, 
over to Oak Village—Sam’s was all the store 








Hod 


there was within a dosen mile of here then 
and bartered away two whole churnin's of 
butter, seven dosen of eggs, ten quarta of 
Liueberries, and a bushel of wheat for enough 
green maroon to make a curting for the pulpit 
winder and the cushion to lay the Bible and 
psalm book on, 

‘* Well, Deacon Bmalley and hia wife, gin’- 
rally speakin', used to go to meetin’ in their 
shay, for they lived so fur off that they couldn't 
fo home at noon if they walked, Now it so 
happened that one of their neighbors wanted 
to go a journey, and, as he didn’t own any 
shay, and wanted his darter to go with him, 
he went and asked the Deacon to lend him his, 
He forgot all about its bein’ the day that 
Jeemes was to deliver his address, and I don’t 
s'pose but what he would have lent it ef he 
hadn't, for the Deacon, and his wife, too, were 
turrible obleegin’ sort of folks. Mr. Palmer, 
the man that borrered the shay, hadn't got out 
of sight when they remembered that they 
should want it that day. 

‘** Never mind,’ said Miss Smalley, ‘we can 
go afoot; that is, ef you think you can help 
varry the baby.’ 

‘*T guess, ef I try, I can not only help, but 
carry him all the way.’ 

David was the only child they had then, 
and, as he was only about a year and a half 
old, Miss Smalley thought ‘twas best to carry 
something for him to eat, so as to keep him 
Aw he lived mostly on milk, she put 
some ina tin dipper, ‘cause she didn’t like to 
carry an airthen thing, for fear ‘twould get 
broke, and crockeryware didn't grow on every 
bush, them days. When she got to the mueet- 
in’-'us, she took a seat all by herself, close up 
to the pulpit, seein’ she had a child to take 
keer on, and, throwin’ a cloth over the dipper 
of milk, ashe sot it under the seat, 

‘Now the deacon had a little yaller dog— 
that al'ays follered 


quiet, 


the dog's name was Watch 
him everywhere he went, on'y to meetin’, He 
didn't allow him to go there, and the dog knew 
it; but he was as cunnin’ as a fox, and con- 
trived to foller at such a distance as not to 
he found out, sometimes, TPaalm-books and 
hymn-books were rather soa'ce articles in them 
days, and, besides the minister and deacon, I 
don't belleve there was a single pairson in the 
meetin’-'us that owned one, except Patty Pils- 
bury and me; #0, in the sea’city of books, arter 
the minister had read the hymn, the deacon 
al’ays had to line it for 'em to sing. 

** Ag ill luck would have it, the man Deacon 
Smalley lent his shay to was the one that al'ays 
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pitehed the tune, ‘Twas thought best to begin 
by singin’, the same aa the sarvices were begun 
Babba'day, or 'twouldn't ‘ave been any matter, 
Well, arter the hymn was read, the Deacon 
give out the two fust lines, I don't remember 
what the fust line was, but part of the second 
was, ‘And dig for golden ores,’ Jeemes Crane 
pleked the hymn out, ‘cause, as he said, that 
diggin’ for golden ores might, in a figurey sense, 
be s'posed to be the same as diggin’ for science 
and all the highest kinds of larnin’, and, as the 
address was to be on edication, 'twould be kind 
of 'propriate, 

** You know, Jacob, and so does Darcus, that 
Deacon Smalley wasn't the best reader in the 
world, and, as to that, it wasn’t to be wondered 
at, for he never had any great chance to get 
larnin’ of any kind, §8o, ginerally, he used to 
flad out beforehand what hymns were goin’ to 
be sung, so that he might have a chance to 
look 'em over; but that day he didn’t find out 
in season. I could see in a minute that he was 
kind of puzzled, for he kept turnin’ his book 
80 as to have the light strike fair on the page, 
and drawin’ his fingers over his forehead, as if 
some idee was buried there, and he was tryin’ 
to rake itout. Arter a while, he fetched a long 
breath, as ef his mind was relieved, and then 
he cleared his throat and begun. I wish I 
could remember the fust line, but I find I can't, 
#0 there's no use in tryin’, At any rate, in 
stead of readin’, ‘And dig for golden ores,’ he 
read, ‘And dig with golden hoes.’ 

‘Them that didn't have any books thought 
‘twas all right, I s’pose, but Patty Pilsbury, 
who sot next to me, give my elbow a jog, and 
says she, jest loud enough for me to hear: ‘I 
guess Deacon Smalley’s mind is runnin’ on 
farmin’ instead of edication, this mornin’ par- 
tic'lar diggin’ pertaters,’ 

‘*T had hard work to keep my countenance 
while the Deacon was waitin’ for somebody to 
set the tune, but nobody sounded a note, 

‘* *Tan't there some pairaon present,’ says he, 
at last, ‘that'll pick out a sootable tune for 
the occasion, and pitch it?’ Not a single soul 
atirred or moved, You might ‘ave s#'posed that 
everybody had turned into so many stone 
statutes. ‘Come, Miss Pilabury,’ sald the Den. 
con, speakin’ to Patty, ‘can't you strike some- 
thin’? You know every tune In the singin’ 
book, besides a good many ranthemas, and the 
others will soon j'ine you, ef you on'y make a 
beginnin’.’ 

‘'T don't know whether Patty would ‘ave 
mustered courage enough to accept his inverta 
tion or not, for, jest as he'd done speakin’, 
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there was one of the queerest noises, and, at 
the same time, kind of doleful like, that ever 
Aasailed my ears, Aa Jeemes Crane said, when 
lhe was speakin' about it arterwardsa, My fuat 
thought waa that somebody had ondertaken to 
strike a tune, and gettin’ kind of frightened 
like, had broke out into that turrible, doleful, 
distressed, and dismal noise, that sounded some- 
where between a howl anda whine, Old Misa 
Keeser, who was naterally narvous, was #0 
skairt that she jumped right up off of her seat, 
threw her arms up, and screamed right out, 

‘*But we soon found out what it was, for 
the Deacon's little yaller dog made his appear- 
ance, with his head squeezed so hard into the 
dipper of milk Miss Smalley had put under the 
seat that he couldn't, for the life of him, get it 
out ag’in, and so he went the whole length of 
the aisle, makin’ that onairthly noise, and 
thumpin’ the dipper on the floor every step he 
took. 

‘You know that Mr. Smalley was rayther 
young for a deacon, and so he thought that it 
behooved him to kinder stand on his dignity ; 
80, instead of goin’ and liberatin’ the dog, as I 
knew he wanted to, he stood as stiff as a stake, 
put on a dreadful long face, and looked as grave 
and as stairn as if he was a judge. At last, he 
couldn't bear it any longer, and says he: 
‘Won't some of the youngsters present pull the 
dipper off of that dog's head, so that we can go 
forrard with the sarvioces of the day ?’ 

‘* With that, four or five boys that sot near 
the door sprung up, and one of ‘em took Watch 
and carried him out of the meetin’-'us, and the 
reat follered arter, They made out to set the 
poor dog at liberty somehow, I never knowed 
exactly how, At any rate, ever arterwards he 
took a great dislike to anything made of tin, 
partic'larly a tin dipper, Miss Smalley told 
we that she could never arter that make him 
eat or drink out of any kind of a tin vessel, 
aud that he waa as afeard of pewter or of any- 
thing shinin’ as he waa of tin,"’ 

‘Did you have to give up singing?" inquired 
Lizzie, 

‘No, indeed! Arter we'd got our faces 
straight and our narves kind of atilled down, 
Patty and I talked the matter over between 
ourselves, and conoluded that ef there waan't 
a pairson in the meetin’-'us that could pitch a 
psalm-tane, we were, take ua by esimall and 
large, a set of poor critters; so we beckoned 
to Ruth Burbank—she had the best voice for 
counter that I ever heerd, As I was sayin’, 
we beckoned to Ruth, so she come over to where 
we sot, and we told her if she would sing the 
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counter to old Stratfield, Patty would sing the 
air, and | would sing the treble, 

‘'* Well, I will,’ saya she, 

‘Upon this, we all three riz, and begun to 
sing right off afore our courage had time to 
cool, and from that day to this I've never hearn 
any muasle that sounded so well to me as that 
did, Patty's voice was as clear aaa bell, and 
as for Ruth's, aa it floated up among the oak 
rafters of the meetin’-'us, | never heard a sky- 
lark's, when it flew up from its nest, jest in 
time to catch the fust streak of mornin’ sun- 
shine on its wings, that was half equal to it, 
It brought two-thirds of the people to their 
feet afore they knew it, as they arterwards 
said, We kept on till we sung the four fust 
lines, 80 as to give the Deacon time to gather 
up his scattered idees, and then he went on 
and lined it reg'larly, so that whoever had a 
mind to could j'ine; and I don’t think there 
was a single pairson, man, woman, or child, 
that had any pretensions to a voice for singin’, 
but what struck right in. Somehow, they 
couldn't seem to help it. As for the Deacon, 
the haze seemed to be cleared away from his 
mind, and he read the hymn equal to any 
minister, Singin’ that hymn seemed to take 
the nonsense all out of us young folks, and for 
that day we thought no more about diggin’ 
potatoes with goold hoes, nor of the dog with 
his head in the dipper,”’ 

‘And what kind of an address on education 
did Mr. Crane give you ?!'’ inquired Paul, 

‘Oh, 'twas passable,” replied Aunt Tabitha, 

‘One thing is sartain,’’ said Mr, Dawkins, 
‘it didn’t lack for long, highflown words, I 
remember I went to see Darcus that evenin', 
and so we tried to pick out some of 'em in the 
dictionary, but, arter all, we wa'n't much the 
wiser for 't.”’ 

“'T would all done well enough,’ said Mra 
Dawkina, ‘ef the highflown words had seemed 
to come in naterally and in the right place, but 
they didn't. Towards the windin'’ up, I re 
member, there was one sentence in a partic'lar 
manner that made me think of a great starin’ 
red patuh on the back of a black goat," 

‘Paul, do look at your wateh,"’ sald Aunt 
Tabitha, and see what time of day 'tia,”’ 

‘* Almost four,’’ was his anawer, 

‘Well, I declare, how fast time does run! 
Why, Dareus, what a workin’ body you are! 
You've kept your fingers flyin’ at yer knittin’ 
work, while I've done nothin’ but talk, Well, 
you, and Jacob, and Paul must do the talkin’ 
now, and Lizzie and I'll go and see about get 
tin’ tea,” 











DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 


(Coneluded from page 28.) 


Piven valances admit of so many variations 
that a different atyle might be adopted in every 
room ina house without exhausting the num 
ber; and by a careful study of the inatructions 
piven in the April number, the task of shaping 
much 


aid fitting may be overcome without 


difleulty., The upper edge may be made to 


fall with a featoon curve from the centre 


towards each end, or the lower edge may 


form a deep curve, the outer curve descend 
jig in some patterna half way to the floor, 


Pig. 1 in an example, 
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Fig. 2 is another form, very suitable for a 
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parlor or drawing-room. The richness of the 
effect is materially increased by a fringe, which 


Fig. 2 





may be attached to almost every kind of piped 
valance with the certainty of improvement. 
Fome people have them put up at first plain 
and add the fringe a year or two afterwards, 
which freshens up the appearance for a year or 
two longer. Piped valances may be used for 
bed hangings, due attention being paid to the 
dividing of the spaces, so that a pipe may hang 
If the pipes will not 
retain their open trampet-mouth form, a copper 


exactly at the corners, 


wire passed into the hem will retain it in any 
curve to which it may be bent, Chinta, being 
a #tif? material, is well adapted for piped val 
Alices 
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Fig. 8 isa very simple yet extremely graceful 
form of drapery, wyll adapted to give a light 
and cheerful alr to an apartment, The pole 
may be halfround only, having a flat on the 
inside, and is to be fitted to the lath in the 
naine Way as a cornice, A plain strip of ma 
terial simiiar to the drapery, but of a contrast: 


Vig. § 
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ing color, should in some cases be tacked to 
the lath, so as to conceal the wood-work of the 
window where the festoon droops from the 
pole, 

Fig. 4 is more quiet in character, and yet 
with sufficient lightness and elegance to make 


Fig. 4 
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It is very suitable for a dining- 
The swag, as the festoon is 


it acceptable. 
room or library. 
usually called, is made to appear as though 
drawn up in the centre by a double rope, while 
the outer ends are brought behind the faile and 
fastened to them; the latter cannot then be 
drawn from their place when the curtains are 
pulled back. The effeot may be heichtened by 
a palr of tassela hanging from the rope in the 
centre, whieh will be found to look well from 
the outside of the house as well aa from the 
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room, The perpendicular stripes of the piece 
tacked to the edges of the lath to fill up the 
opening present a pleasing contrast to the hort 
zoutal lines of the cornice and the curves of the 
drapery. The piece of which the tail is formed 
should be three times the width of what it ap- 
pears when flulshed, 


Fig. 4 
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Figs, 6 and 6 represent diferent styles, good 

















in themselves and suggestive of numerous mo- 
diflcationa, 

Fig, 7 is a design in which the drapery ap- 
pears to be aupported by a rope instead of a 
cornice, which has a novel and pleasing effect, 
The rope is stretched upon 
three blocks of wood fitted to 
the lath on the upper side, at 
such a height as to keep the 
lath itself concealed by the 
drapery. The central pipe is 
made separate, of two breadths 
of the material, and of sucha 
length as to form the head 
gathered up in folds as repre- 
sented. 

In all the foregoing draw- 
ings of valances and draperies, 
the curtains are omitted, to avoid confusion and 
overcrowding. It should, however, be under- 
stood that curtains may be used with any one 
of the designs, the lath and rods being fitted as 
The making of the curtains 
is a simple task and needs no explanation; the 


already described, 


chief consideration is to put in breadths enough 
and cut them long enough, They are gathered 
to a tape at the tep, and to this tape the rings 
or hooks are to be strongly sewn, 

Much of the gravefal appearance of curtains 
depends on the way in which they are looped 
up during the day, One method ta by a long 


loop of ailk or worated vord, with or without a 
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A drapery of the same form as Fig. 2 may be 
made with a double cord in place of the pipes, 
each cord being made to appear as thoveh 
looped over the cornice with a bow, and sup. 
When fiuished at each 
end with a palr of long full tails of pipes or 


porting the drapery, 


folle it has a very graceful appearance, 
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suspended from a hook three or four 


tassel, 
feet above the floor, which is the usual hei; 


ht 
Bands of bronze or brass, too, are much nse l, 
fixed either upright or horizontally, as may be 
tasteful or convenient. The wpright bands are 
generally fonnd most suitable for small rooms, 
that is, handsome rosettes of 


Curtain pins 


wood or metal—are also used for the same 
but, at the present thie, they are 
When 


looped up in the morminyg, 


purpose ; 
not so well liked aa the bands or loops, 
the curtains are 
some pains should be taken to make the folds 
fall gracefully; seme people take noe pains in 


thia particular, The curtains may be sie 
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pended over the band or loop, elther towards 
the window or away from it; or it may hang 
straight up and down, Indeed, there are al- 
moat as many ways of arranging the curtains 
aa of folding napkina for the dinner-table, and 
they may all be found out by a little ingenuity, 

Blinds come next to be noted as an important 
article of window fittings, There are several 
kinds for indoor and outdoor use, Firat may 
be mentioned the dwarf blinds, that is, those 
placed at the lower part of the window as a 
screen from the gaze of passers-by on the out- 
These are of muslin or net, hung to a 
tape, or frilled up on two rods, which retain 


side, 


them in a fixed position, and sometimes a brass 
band is shown running across the top. An- 
other kind is the dwarf Venetian, with narrow 
upright laths or splats, which turn from side to 
side at pleasure; but, unless very carefully 
used, they are liable to get out of order. 
Blinds of wire gauze stretched in a frame are 
the best that can be used; they last a long 
time, and are free from the objections peculiar 
to the Venetian and the muslin. But any at- 
tempt to disfigure them by absurd ornament 
should be rigidly avoided. A plain band of one 
or two colors, running round, about an inch or 
two from the edge, is, in general, the most 
suitable decoration for wire blinds, Besides 
the wire gauze made in England, there is a kind 
imported from China which has a very fanciful 
appearance, with its grotesque paintings, and 
which suits well with the style of certain old- 
fashioned rooms. 

The roller blinds, which draw down to cover 
the whole of the window, are, as before men- 
tioned, commonly made of a superior kind of 
white holland, known as Silesia. In cutting 
them out, pains should be taken to have the 
top and bottom perfectly square, and the edges 
perfectly straight ; and the needlework required 
upon them should be so neatly done as to leave 
the material free from crease or wrinkle; indeed, 
the blind should present the appearance of not 
having been touched at all with fingers. The 
side hems should be lightly herring-boned, this 
being the only method which leaves the sides 
sufficiently free to ran up and down without a 
bias. Pains should be taken to keep blinds 
clean as long as possible, because they never 
look or run so well as before after being washed. 
A very good way to preserve them, is the 
practice to make the tuck which receives the 
lath at the bottom sufficiently large to receive 
the roller, so that every time the blind is washed 
it may be changed end for end when it is put 
up again, and thus be made to last much longer 
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than by keeping the same end always down. 
warda, 

Besides holland, there are various kinda of 
ginghama, and fancy patterns, and tranaparen- 
clea which are used for roller blinda, any one 
of which may be chosen according to taste or 
other clreumstances, There are also various 
contrivances, by apring rollers and otherwise, 
to make blinds run up and down as well as the 
usual line and rack-pulley, 

In rooms much exposed to the scorching sun 
of summer, Venetian blinds are frequently used 
either inside or outside, The laths of these 
blinds hang across the window, and as they can 
be set to any angle, they keep out the light and 
glare, but give free adinission to the air, a matter 
of much consequence in hot weather. Outside 
Venetian blinds, which are altogether of a 
stronger make, instead of being made to rise 
and fall, are mostly contrived to open or close 
as shutters, and with the laths fixed at the 
proper angle for intercepting the superabund- 
ance of light. It is, however, possible to have 
the laths made movable, but at a greatly in- 
creased expense, Shutter blinds require to be 
very strongly fixed, as they are powerfully acted 
on by the wind. 

Of late years, outside blinds of stout striped 
canvas have oome greatly into use, and are 
much liked on account of the convenient ar- 
rangement and pleasing appearance. Where 
there is a balcony ora rail fixed two or three 
feet in front of the window, they can be fitted 
up as outside roller blinds at but little cost and 
trouble. The blinds being drawn down, the 
lower end is tied to the rail, so that it presents 
the appearance of a long, sloping veranda, 
which excludes heat and light without hiding 
the view from those in the room, 

The windows, however, which have a balcony 


or rail in front are comparatively few. For the 


others, a different mode of fitting the blinds has 
been applied; this is shown in Fig. 8. The 
Fig. 8. 








deep cornice at the top forms a case, into which 
the blind is drawn when raised, and thereby 
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protected from rain and other casualties of 
weather, The 
kind of blind is shown by the next two figures, 


mole of construction of this 


ly Fig. 10, the straight line a represents an iron 


Fig, 9, 


Th? 


Fig. 10, 
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rod fitted inside the wooden frame, or case, of 





the blind, which of course is made to fit the 
window. Three feet six inches, as a general 
rule, will be a sufficient length for this rod, 
and it must be fixed about half an inch from 
the wood, to allow the swivel to work freely up 
and down upon it. This swivel is attached to 
the rod b, which forma, so to speak, the mouth 
of the blind, as shown in Fig. 8; it is to be 
twenty-eight inches long from back to front. 
Fig. 9 shows the lath and the arrangement of 
pulleys for raising or lowering the blind; it is 
similar to that described for the festoon cur- 
tain (Fig. The line ¢ is 


carried to the pulley on the extreme left; d 


3, April number). 


goes to the centre pulley, while the line e de- 
These 


three lines, being tied together a short distance 


scends over its own pulley on the right. 
below the lath, form a single rope. The lines 
led through the pulleys extend to the lower 
edge of the blind, being carried down the in- 
side by small rings ; and when they are pulled, 
the rod } rises to a perpendicular, and is lifted 
up with its canvas hood into the case at the 
top of the window. Hooks are usually fixed 
at the side of the window to secure the lines 
upon, so that the blind may be easily managed 
by any one standing in the room. There are 
many practical inconveniences attending the 
use of these hooks, one of which is, that the 
blind cannot always he held at any required 
height. A remedy has been found for this 
difficulty in a patent self-retaining support for 
Venetian blinds, which is a small instrument 
not larger than an ordinary snuff-box. It may 
be fitted to any blind, screwed either to the top 
lath or to the wood-work of the window, and, 
if preferred, it may be placed in the centre, in- 
stead of at the side. The instrument contains 
a pair of jaws, held by a spring, which open 
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when the ine ia pulled downwarda, but close 
upon it and hold it fast the instant that it ts 
slackened, The greater the weight of the blind, 
the more tightly do the Jawa keep their hold, 
They can, however, be opened by a pull on the 
short line attached to them, and thus there !a 
the moat perfect command over the blind, which 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure, and with 
the certainty that it will remain at any elevation 
without any trouble of fastening. 

The slope given to the bottom of the blind 
by the rod b may be less or more, according to 
circumstances. The more the rod is raise, 
the greater will of course be the outlook from 
within, but the greater will also be the admis- 
sion of light. The form of the hood may also 
be varied at pleasure; it is sometimes made 
Instead 
of an iron rod for the guide of the blind, a 


circular or elliptic, as well as square. 


groove with a sliding block may be made in 
the woodwork of the side frame, and the rod 
of the hood being fixed to this, it will rise or 
fall as required. Outside blinds, indeed, afford 
ample scope for many ingenious contrivances 


in their fittings and management. 
- —~ecooer ~ 


Keer tuk Birtupays.—Keep the birthdays 
religiously ; thpy belong exclusively to, and 
are treasured among the sweetest memories of 
home. Do not let anything prevent some token, 
be it ever so slight, that it be remembered, 
Birthdays are great events to children, For 
one day they are heroes, The special pudding 
or cake is made for them; a new jacket or 
trowsers, with pockets, or the first pair of boots 
are donned; and big brothers and sisters sink 
into insignificance beside ‘little Charlie,’’ who 


is ‘‘six to-day,’’ and is soon ‘going to be a 


man.’’ Mothers who have half a dozen little 
ones to care for are apt to neglect birthdays ; 
they come too often—sometimes when they 
are nervous—but if they only knew how much 
such souvenirs are cherished by their pet Susy 
or Harry, years afterwards, when away from 
the hearthstone, and they have none to remind 
them that they have added one more year to 
the perhaps weary round of life, or to wish 
them, in old-fashioned phrase, ‘‘many happy 
returns to their birthday,’’ they would never 
permit any cause to step between them anda 
mother’s privilege. 

Ancer.—Anger is the most impotent passion 
that it effects 
nothing it undertakes; and hurts the 


influences the mind of man; 
man 
who is possessed by it, more than the object 


against which it is directed. 








THE ORDEAL; OR, THE SPRING AND MIDSUMMER OF A LIFE, 


BY ALICE B, 


HAVER, 


(Concluded from paye 421.) 


CHAPTER V. 
‘*T po hope we shall have good places. It’s 
so nice having reserved seats; I don’t believe 
I should have come at all to-day, if we had not 
had tickets for them.’’ It was little Miss Per- 
kins, who hurried along Benefit Street at a far 
more rapid pace than was usual with her. 
Do 
you think there is any need of quite so much 


** Dear me, Lucy, how fast you do walk? 


hurry ?’’ 

‘*You know how early people go, just as 
well as I do, Jane; and Henry charged me not 
to get crowded by the door of a pew, or I should 
not be able to see at all. Just look at all those 
ladies! We are not the only ones that have 
reserved seats.’’ And so they hurried on until 
they came to the old church which had been 
the scene of Commencement Day triumphs from 
time immemorial. 

Already, a rainbow-hned crowd fluttered up 
the aisles, and stretched around the front seats 
of the broad galleries, like a row of tulips 
bordering a grass-plot, heralds of the mass of 
humanity, masculine, feminine, and juvenile, 
that would pack the whole house to suffoca- 
tion two hours later. The young girls paused 
in the broad aisle, and nodded to Ella Beck- 
ford, stationed in the choir, close to the grand 
organ that had pealed out Old Hundred at 
midnight at the close of the Commencement 
Miss Perkins, quick to discern ac- 
quaintances, for all the eyeglass that pro- 
claimed near-sightedness, waved her fan here 
and there, and shook her parasol in recognition, 
while Lucy Bradstreet, her companion, satisfied 


sermon. 


the guardian of the reserved seats that they had 
claims to be admitted tothem. Already, nearly 
every pew in the inclosed space had one or two 
occupants, and it was some little time before 
the fastidious Miss Perkina could decide where 
to bestow herself and her flounces, To be seen 
waa quite as much her object as to see, even 
though the front pews were sure to be filled 
with grave old doctors of divinity and unat- 
There were distinguished 
and there 


tractive trustees, 


strangers always scattered here 
among them, and that delightful George Cash- 
ing, who wrote those clever stories for J/arper, 
wan expected, and the poet of yesterday was 
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young and handsome, Besides, the aisles were 
always filled, and there was an opportunity for 
some of the gentlemen to slip along and chat 
while the band was playing. So, in spite of 
Henry Bradstreet’s admonition, Jane Perkins 
was determined to sit as far forward as possible, 
and next to the door of the pew. The one in 
which she finally consented to settle her re- 
dundant array, after trying several that proved 
unsatisfactory, had a single occupant. ‘‘ Quite 
as good as nobody,’’? remarked Miss Perkins, 
in a tone that was far from being a whisper. 
Miss Perkins had reference to any oversight 
that might be exercised upon her little schemes 
for the enjoyment of passing flirtations. The 
lady did not look like a person who would inter- 
fere with or remark upon her young neighbors. 
She had a calm, grave face, so familiar that 
Lucy bowed as she came into the pew, and 
then checked herself in the fear that she had 
made a mistake. But it drew her to look at 
her neighbor again, and again. The thin, oval 
outline, the firm lips, the pale brown hair 
parted away under the plain bonnet-cap, were 
strangely familiar. She was evidently a lady, 
though her dress—all of stone-color and black, 
though it was not mourning—was not in the 
prevailing style, and her bonnet was unfashion- 
ably large. She looked at the long, slender 
hands quietly crossed, noted the absence of all 
ornament, and then turned away, lest her 
stealthy glances should be noticed and counted 
rudeness. 

Faster and faster came the throng; fans fint- 
tered in the galleries—a tulip-bed now—and the 
spaces around them grew less and less, Jane 
Perkins stood sentry for their pew, politely un- 
conscious of the faint efforts of several indivi- 
duals to ocoupy the two seats remaining, and 
the warning injunctions of the usher, ‘ Five 
ladies in each pew, if you please.”’ Airy French 
bonnets and Chantilly searfa marked the fash- 
lonable city ladies who had come to witness 
the débat of some son or brother; and toilets 
quite as elegant, though not so novel, and a 
curtain broad, slightly blasd look, those real- 
dente of the elegant mansions near the College 
who had seen the rush and parade of many 
Commencements, and wished the programme 
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well over. There were the College people, the 
wives of professors and trustees, who were 
personally interested in many of the actors in 
the brief drama about to be performed, and 
chance pleasure-seekers, who had no feeling 
save in the amusement of the passing hour. 

Lucy Bradstreet looked around upon them, 
and remembered how often and how eagerly 
she had anticipated this day; and, now it had 
come, was there a heavier heart than her own 
in all that great multitude! Her brother had 
done well, much better than they had hoped— 
thanks to the generous emulation with which 
his friend had inspired him—and his friend 
had won the yvaledictory; but it was indeed a 
valedictory—parting words to her, as well as 
to his classmates. She knew he would leave 
next day, and that their lives were henceforth 
apart; it was an ever-present thought. 

‘* How tiresome !’’ Miss Perkins had been a 
faithful sentry, but even her calm obliviousness 
of the numerous modest attempts to pass her 
could not prevail against the sister and cousin 
of young Martin, one of the graduates, who 
considered their right to the pew quite as good 
as Jane Perkins’s, who had not a relative in 
College, as they knew perfectly well; and their 
parasols were quite as pointed as the one that 
kept guard at the desired threshold. They did 
not mind the cool stare of amazement at their 
temerity one iota. Miss Martin’s father was a 
member of Congress, even though Miss Perkins 
did not choose her acquaintance, and two win- 
ters at Washington had not increased her maiden 
bashfulness; she was much the taller and more 
sweeping of the two, so Miss Perkins had rather 
the worst of the encounter as Belle Martin and 
her cousin pushed past, regardless of fringe and 
lace, and nearly twitched the sentry’s mantle 
from her shoulders. Nor did the look of in- 
effable scorn and writhing contempt darted 
after them ruffle Miss Belle’s serenity in the 
least. She had reserved tickets; she had 
fought for a good place, and won it; she was 
very much obliged to Miss Perkins for keeping 
it; and she made herself very comfortable, 

Very different was the movement at the oppo- 
site end of the pew, where the lady made room 
for Lucy Bradatreet, and the young girl quietly 
and pleasantly acknowledged it. The stranger 
thought she had not seen so homelike a amile 
among all the unknown sea of faces that op- 
pressed her, and made her realize her isolation, 
She had a quick eye for elegance and taste, for 
all the plainness of her own attire; and the 
snowy chip hat, with ite blue crape and white 
moss roses, made ite wearer like a lily of the 





valley—to pursue the flowers—in the neighbor- 
hood of the full-blown Miss Martin, and even 
Jane Perkins’s overloaded dress bonnet. 
‘*They are coming !’’ telegraphed the quick- 
sighted little lady, drawing herself as far as pos- 
sible from her unfashionable neighbors, while 
she availed herself of the elevation of a foot- 
The tall, 
gentlemanly usher, with his blue-ribboned baton 
of office; the dignified and undignified digni- 
taries that followed; the short men and the 
spare men; the shining red faces bathed in 


stool to see the procession pass in, 


perspiration, and the pale countenances indica- 
tive of much sermon writing and dyspepsia; 
the young men who had suddenly found them- 
selves made doctors of law and divinity, to their 
own astonishment and the disgust of their 
rivals, and the old men who had worked fifty 
years for the Church and the world, with no 
public recognition of their merits, not so much 
as the moderatorship of an association; smil- 
ing, well-tc-do business-men arm in arm with 
the minister of a country church, who had sent 
three boys to College on five hundred a year; 
the nervous Senior, whose heart beat fast as he 
recognized dear, familiar faces, and resolved to 
**do or die,’’ and the callow Freshman, in his 
first tailor’s snit, who imagined himself a con- 
spicuous feature in the pageant; the noisy, 
brassy, unheeded band, who puffed away for 
the edification of small boys and young ladies 
from the country. Every member of the long, 
slow procession that made Commencement Day 
had filed in and bestowed themselves before 
Miss Perkins removed her eyeglass and sub- 
sided into her seat. 

It was so provoking to be separated from 
Lucy, and to find the aisle blocked up with a 
quantity of women, after all; nota man among 
them, or even an acquaintance to whom shew 
could say, ‘‘ How ridiculous!’’ when Archie 
Cushing tripped on his gown and almost de- 
posited himself on the floor of the stage; or, 
“What a pity!’ when Ellis blushed and stam- 
mered, and lost the prompting that would have 
saved him from that awkward pause, fairly 
stage-blind at finding all that sea of faces 
turned up to hia, And after a while, the band 
played again, and some gentleman friends of 
the Martina pushed along and talked over her 
in such a loud, vulgar way. Altogether, Mixa 
Jane did not find herself as pleasantly situated 
as her caste-loving, admiration-seeking nature 
could have desired, 

And Lucey, who had almed leas selfishly, 
would have dealred nothing better than she had 
found; she could see perfectly from her more 
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remote corner of the pew; she had discovered 
her father next to Governor Green, hia great 
friend and ally, in the fifth pew from the plat 
form, as became so generous & patron of the 
college, She could see Henry, every now and 
then, moving about a little restlessly, for, after 
all the trouble he had taken to point out the 
most eligible seat to Misa Beckford, he was 
sure she would never be able to hear a word of 
his oration, with all those boys stamping about 
the gallery. What in the world did they al- 
low such shavers to crowd up the church, any 
way? lIlenry had forgotten how he walked 
after the fascinating trombone and cornet play- 
ers in the days of his own youth, and had 
eaten nuts and apples in the midst of an equally 
interested audieuce. 

But above all there was a face in full relief 
against the dark pillar by which it leaned, a 
pale face, with large, luminous eyes that sought 
the nook which sheltered her with a constancy 
their late chance inter- 


and boldness unlike 


course. Turn when she would, Carrol Austin 
was looking towards her, and now and then his 
face seemed to light with intelligence and an 
earnest warmth that startled her, be had seemed 
of late 


presence. 


so reserved and unconscious of her 
What would the stranger near her 
think? for she had evidently noticed those 
glances, as how could she help it? But it was 
his last day, poor fellow, and her heart sank 
lead the thought, 


clasped her hands with a wringing, 


down like with and she 
hbervous 
gesture, and tried to forget it again. Only once 
could she banish the thought—when her brother 
came forward, with his firm, manly tread, such 
a contrast to the hesitancy of some and auto- 
maton stiffness of others, tossed his clustering 
hair from his forehead with his own careless 
grace, and, in clear, ringing tones, drew back 
the wandering attention, and moved the listless 
faces before him into interest in him and his 
theme. It was a real triumph, and Lucy felt 
her cheeks glow with pleasure, and smiled 
back to her father’s energetic and delighted 
nod. Mr. Bradstreet would not have changed 
places with Governor Green himself, at that 
inoment, 

‘It was my brother,’’ said Lucy, simply, 
to the lady in the corner, for there was an an- 
swering sympathy in her quiet face, as the 
young girl turned, still flushed and excited. 

A strange glow, a sudden trembling of the 
mouth made Lucy wonder as she looked into 
the lady's eyes. The slender, ungloved hand 
was put out towards her own and then with- 
llow the strange likeness to some 


arawh. 
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familiar face puzzled Lucy again! but it was 
only a fancy, The lady seemed very, very 
kind, aa if she knew just how that little sister 
felt, when she whispered: ‘Ll congratulate 
you, my dear; | do not wonder that you are 
proud of him," 

‘* Have you any relative in the class?’ Luey 
ventured to ask, for she wanted to see that 
smile again; it drew her towards the stranger 
irresistibly. 

‘*My son—-’’ but another speaker had ap- 
peared, and there was no time for explanation, 

One more, and the Valedictory, A strange 
faintness came over Lucy, as she saw it was so 
near; she turned the fresh air from 
the window. The lady was very pale, too, and 


towards 


her eyes were fastened upon the stage, and her 
mouth had almost a painful compression, 

How nobly dignified the tall figure of the 
Valedictorian seemed, in the sweeping folds of 
the silken robe that fell to 
stood for a moment without speaking! He did 


his feet, as he 
not trust himself with even a glance towards 
the dear face that was so near him now, but 
Lucy’s eyes never left him until she felt a 
hand laid heavily upon her arm. The 
beside her was bent down, and the frail figure 
Lucy under- 


face 


was trembling with excitement. 
stood it all then; the revelation swept over 
her in a moment. She laid her hand in the 
long, slender fingers so unconsciously put forth, 
drew closer, closer to the bowed form, and 
whispered—‘ Mother !”’ 

The craving yearning for sympathy in that 
day’s trials and triumphs seemed suddenly 
filled, and the two women, so lately strangers, 
clung to each other until the last word of fare- 
well died sorrowfully away. 

Even strangers were moved by the earnest- 
ness of tone, the high self-devotion of the aims 
they listened to; they felt that a noble purpose, 
and an unlooked-for maturity of experience 
had found voice, and good men blessed him in 
their hearts, when they heard he was to enter 
their ranks, and prophesied great usefulness in 
the field their strength had been spent upon. 

‘*Throwing himself away; fine fellow as ever 
was,’’ said Mr. Bradstreet to Governor Green, 
while the hum of compliment and favorable 
criticism sounded around him; and, in spite 
of the soreness he at times felt when Carrol’s 
name was spoken, he scarcely knew which boy 
he was most proud of as he folded up his pro- 
gramixe to hear the president’s ‘* few remarks.’’ 

Yes, Commencement was over, to all but the 
hungry men, anticipating the bountiful publie 
dinner they were now at liberty to turn to, aud 
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the young girla who were prepared to look their 
lovellest at the evening's levee, Jane Perkins 
beckoned to her friend, and to a passing escort 
at the same moment; Lucy and Mra, Austin 
stood up together, 

‘*T am so glad that I have seen you," said 
Lucy, shyly, her face covered with a quick 
blush as she remembered her exclamation, 
But the kind eyes looked so lovingly down 
upon her—Carrol’s eyes! and it seemed like 
Carrol’s voice, too, as the lady said :— 

**T shall not forget you, my dear child,”’ 

Poor, sad-hearted, lonely Lucy! lonely for 
all her father’s kindness and her brother's 
pride; sad for all the wealth that was her por- 
tion, and the envy that pointed her out as she 
moved among the gay throng at the evening's 
brilliant reception, It was here she first knew 
that Carrol loved her, here in this very room, 
as she sang ‘‘I do not love thee.’’ How happy 
she was that night, leaning on his arm, as they 
passed out of the door together; and now she 
could not even speak to him; only a bow, and 
such a lingering look as they passed! But her 
father was very kind. ‘It could not do any 
harm,’’ he reasoned, as he thought that the 
boy was going to-morrow, and they could both 
be trusted. 

**Good-evening, Carrol; you did well, to- 
day’’—and he shook hands warmly. ‘‘I was 
proud of you. Can you take Lucy off my 
hands for a while? 
friend, Senator Story.’’ 

So they were together once more, and alone, 


I must speak to my old 


for no one remarked them in that busy crowd; 
and when they separated, with aching hearts, 
poor children, Lucy said: ‘‘ Remember, Carrol, 
I will wait.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


**T witt wait.” 

It was a promise given unsolicited, one that 
he was too generous to trust, for he knew all 
that she would meet with when once society 
had claimed the rich man’s lovely daughter as 
its own. The homage, real and insincere, the 
love that she could not fail to attract, her 
father’s solicitude for her happiness, the natn- 
ral result of time and absence in wearing away 
the vivid remembrance of him, and the dis- 
enchantment of a fuller appreciation, a wo- 
man’s knowledge of all she must give up for 
his sake. 

So Carrol Austin did not rest upon that part- 
ing valediction; but, in spite of reason and of 
will, it haunted and comforted him—not that 





| 


he gave up to idle dreama—his life waa too 
real, hia work ~but 
hours when the fulfilment of hia nobleat hopes 
seemed afar off, and the knowledge of all ha 


too earnent there were 


was accomplishing for those who leaned on 
him, and the unswerving friendship of more 
than a mother's love, seemed inaufficlent to 
satisfy the craving for daily sympathy, for a 
nearer human companionship, and then the re- 
membrance of these words came with a soothing 
like the touch of a soft hand upon his forehead, 
Lucy had loved him well enough to say it and 
believe it, however life might change her pur- 
pose, and he held her free as air to do so, only 
praying that she might be happy. 

Hal Bradstreet and Ella Beckford were both 
They had 
children growing up around them, and laughed 
lightly at their childish flirtations. Jane Per- 
kins was a fretful, faded wife, selfishly exact- 
ing, as such a nature could not fail to be in its 
full development; and her friend Lucy could 
but wonder, and sometimes chide the restless 
mourning of a life that outwardly would seem 


married, but not to each other, 


to have every desire fulfilled, 

Lucy Bradstreet still, Miss Bradstreet now, 
living alone with her father, and entertaining 
his friends and the distinguished men he liked 
to gather around him with quiet dignity and 
composure, yet with the ease and grace of a 
woman of the world. No wonder that Govemor 
Green used to say that she realized the old 
English epitaph, 

“ Polite as she in courts had ever been, 

Yet good, as she the world had never seen ;"" 
and it was especially kind, when it was gene- 
rally supposed that she had rejected him, con- 
firmed old bachelor as he had been considered. 

Mr. Bradstreet did not advocate that marriage, 
flattering as the proposal was, for his friend had 
been groomsman at his own wedding, and, 
though well preserved, could not be more than 
five years younger than himself; but it was 
rather annoying to see all suitors, however 
wealthy or humble, transformed into steadfast 
friends. It never occurred to him that the 
foolish affair of ten years ago was underlying 
the reserve that so perplexed him. Lucy was 
the soul of truth, and he knew perfectly well 
she had never heard from young Austin, or he 
from her, unless indirectly, and he trusted to 
the wise man’s saying, ‘‘ Where no fuel is, the 
fire goeth out.”’ 

‘* We are to dine at Henry’s to-morrow, Lucy, 
if you have no engagement, to meet some dis- 
tinguished individual, I believe.”’ 

Mr. Bradstreet gave the intelligence casually 
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at the tea-table, and relapsed into the journal 
immediately. : 

‘*Did he tell you who, papa?’’ Lucy asked, 
with very little interest. 

It was a soft evening in early summer, just 
such am evening as the one, ten years before, 
when, for the first and last time, an arm that 
was not her father’s and not her brother's had 
encircled her. Something in the perfume of 
the flowers had recalled it vividly. A sharp 
pang of hope unfulfilled, a thought of a dreary, 
lonely future came with it. Ten years now 
since even the most casual intelligence had 
reached her, the election of Carrol Austin to 
the professorship of a Western college, a news- 
paper mention such as had told her of his ordi- 
nation, But there was “ fuel,’’ in spite of Mr. 
Bradstreet’s comfortable conclusion—the re- 
membrance of that happy winter, the know- 
ledve that he was steadily and successfully 
pursuing his course, and, above all, a deeper 
appreciation of the truthfulness, and honor, 
and utter self-sacrifice that had resigned her, 
Who? Ireally 
Some literary man and his wife, 
He's 


written a moral philosophy, or something of 


**Oh, did you speak, Lucy? 
don’t know. 


| believe, quite out of Hal’s usual line. 


that sort, that they are going to adopt in col- 
lege. Idon’t see why, 1’m sure, when every 
one knows Dr. Cogshall’s is the best text-book 
in the English language. Like everything else, 
though; can’t be satisfled without this con- 
tinual change.’’ 

So Miss Bradstreet made her simple toilet 
for her brother's dinner, without the slightest 
curiosity or even interest in his guests, and 
entered the dining-room rather late, to be pre- 
sented to Prof. Austin! 

**] took very good care not to tell her it was 
you, Carrol,’’ said Henry Bradstreet, who was 
highly delighted with meeting ‘‘the friend of 
his youth.’’ ‘*She’s a maiden aunt, you know, 
but a pretty good girl still—walks after the old 
gentleman and makes his tea in the most duti- 
ful manner possible.’’ 

So he was married; her father had said his 
wife was to be there. Something had prevented 
it, for the rest were familiar faces; she would 
not ask what, for a dreary, benumbing feeling 
She had not looked for this as 
the end of her vigil; but it was human nature, 


came over her. 


and she had no right to expect anything differ- 
ent, when his last words had been—‘ No, Lucy, 
you must not say 80; you are quite free!’’ She 
did not acknowledge what had kept her love 
alive, and how keen the blast that had quenched 


it. She thought it was faith in human nature 


directly to her. 
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| that had suddenly been darkened; and she 
listened, and replied, and was courteous, even 
gay, in her bearing through all that long, 
bountiful, wearying dinner. 

She stood before the coffee-tray in the drawing- 
room, at her sister-in-law’s request, when the 
gentlemen came from the table. It was a re- 
lief to have something to do, a shelter from the 
few words that must pass between them. She 
could not help seeing that manhood had de- 
veloped the once slender figure into full and 
noble outlines, that the fair hair was thinned 
about his white temples, that he spoke with a 
deeper thought and utterance. There was no 
disappointment in time’s work. 
She had founda 


She was conscious 


She wondered 
if he thought her changed. 
gray hair two weeks ago! 
of the sedate and thoughtful face that looked 
out from her mirror to her—that youth was 
over, and its illusions, alas! 

** You do not ask for my mother, Miss Brad- 
street.’’ She started, for Mr. Austin had come 
‘*My mother has not forgotten 
you, however.” 

“T have been remiss. I remember her dis- 
tinctly.”?’ How often had that one meeting 
been lived over! and how firmly was the re- 
membrance united to his! ‘She is well, I 
hope.”’ 

‘* Yes, and making my home happy, though 
she is a grandmother now, and my sisters steal 
her away sometimes.’’ 

‘And Mra. Austin—she is not with you to- 





day? You take no sugar, if I remember.” 
For all her self-restraint, the delicate Sevres 
cup trembled in her hand. 

‘Mrs. Austin ?—oh, my brother Ben is much 
too fickle to think of marriage even; even if he 
were old enough. He has more flames than 
our old friend Miss Perkins used to boast of.’’ 
My father led me 
to suppose that I should meet Mrs, Carrol Aus- 
tin here to-day.” 

‘*No, Lucy, forgive me, not unless he has 


‘* You misunderstand me, 


withdrawn the old denial, not unless I am 
speaking to her now!’’ And, as in the old, 
old times, their eyes met, for the first that day; 
hers with sudden questioning, and his with a 
fond though reproachful look. 

But they separated again without betrothal, 
unless a fuller and more perfect knowledge of 
the hearts and lives of each other formed it 





Not that Mr. Bradstreet again denied his daugh- 


ter’s hand, she herself pointed out to her friend 


how impossible it would be to leave him, now 
that the habit and usage of a lifetime had made 
him dependent upon her for comfort and hap- 
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piness. But their separation was not in utter 
silence as heretofore, and Lucy learned, by the 
history of his growing honor and usefulness, 
that, even in this world, ‘‘he that forsaketh 
houses and lands, for his Master’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred fold.”’ 

The day came at last when she saw the 
Western home of which he had go often writ- 
ten. It was to be hers henceforth, all that she 
could claim, for her father’s house was already 
occupied by strangers, and her cares for him 
ended, Almost half her lifetime had 
passed since she gave the promise she had so 
faithfully kept, and the frail figure that came 
forth to welcome her was already bowed with 


were 
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advancing age. The brown hair was chauged 
to silver, the face full of that repose which 
overshadows those who dwell in the land of 
Beulah awaiting the messenger of the King, 
and her kiss was like a benediction, when she 
folded the daughter she had so yearned over in 
her arms. 

Mrs. Austin had seen her life-work well re- 
warded, despite many changes, many Crosses, 
and more than one bitter disappointment; and 
now that her son’s home was brightened, and 
his youth renewed with the accomplishinent of 
all it had desired, she could fold her hands 
tranguilly, and say—‘‘ It is enough; now let- 
test Thou Thy servant depart in peace.”’ 


-— —--- sw eeee —-— 
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Cars are the most difficult articles to advise 
on; they almost entirely depend on the taste 
of the milliner and the fashion of the day. We 
must only caution our friends not to choose too 
old-looking a cap, as all caps add something in 
appearance to age, although to many persons 
they add softness to the countenance, and s0 
improve it. In general, they cannot be too 
simple, a superabundance of flowers to be 
always avoided, and those chosen small and 
good. Morning-caps should be ornamented 
with ribbons only. French blonde is a prettier 
material than even Brussels lace for caps, more 
especially to young persons, it is so soft and 
zephyr-like ; elderly persons may wear lace to 
advantage, and it is certainly much more eco- 
For morning wear, lace is always to 
Caps do not avert the 


nomical, 
Le preferred to blonde. 
necessity of having the hair well arranged, at 
any rate in front; the style of many a pretty 
cap is spoiled by not having the hair arranged 
to suit it. A variety of different ornaments in 
combination in a cap is bad, though all may 
look well at different times. A very NEAT cap 
is no advantage; the eap should enliven the 
countenance, or it is useless; but those extra- 
ordinary headdresses of velvet, with gold flow- 
ers and a quantity of beads, are entirely to be 
avoided. The nets now worn, although they 
obscure the hair, are classic and rather pretty 
for young people. 

Closely following on caps and headdresses, 
the hair comes For 
every lady, great or small, it constifutes the 
chief ornament of nature and art; and where 
the former has been bountiful, little other addi- 


under our discussion. 
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tion is necessary for that part of the toilet—a 
simple flower at the most to add to full dress, 
It might be thought that the hair, strictly 
speaking, is more especially in the province of 
writers on the toilet; yet it is not so altogether, 
for, without a well-arranged head of hair, all 
the other accessories are lost, 

We have much improved in the last few 
years in our coiffures, It ia rare indeed, now, 
to meet a lady with an ill-arranged head of 
This arrangement certainly must follow 
it will not do to 


hair. 
the prevailing mode a little: 
wear the hair very elevated, when the general 
fashion is ala Grécque; then, again, the Grecian 
knot must not be carried quite on to the neck, 
but fairly take the middle of the head, We 
must not in any case neglect consulting the 
countenance. A thin face looks thinner in 
long, flat braids, passing under the ear; it is 
better, then, to puff the braids or bands, or 
wear full plaits, or full ringlets, if the hair 
willcurl. Very young, round faces may wear 
the short braids to advantage; it is a great 
pity that the general mode of wearing the hair 
covers so much of the forehead, which, in 
many instances, is a marked and pleasing fea- 
ture. Under the bonnet we would recommend 
a simple and quiet style for wearing the hair, 
but at home vary the style occasionally; if 
the later adoption be unbecoming, the advan- 
tage will be found in recurring to the old style. 
There are some whom we all wish to please, 
and we must not think ourselves so intrinsic- 
ally good as not to be occasionally better for a 
little change of style. It is only in the home 
circle that women should desire to shine and 
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be admired; and true it is that all men like 
variety for the eye, even though fully conscious 
of the real merit of those dear to them, 

As orvaments for the hair, flowers are always 
becoming for young people; they should be 
worn few ata time. In dark hair, white, scar- 
lot, or yellow may be worn, when those colors 
suit the complexion, Light hair must restrict 
itself to blue and scarlet; white and pale pink 
Much green intermixed is 
The placing of the 


are fude or inaipid, 
becoming to very few. 
flowers we cannot direct, as it will be con- 
trolled by the mode of the day; they may 
almost always be worn, a bunch on one side, 
backwards behind the ear, or on either side in 
the same position. Sometimes, a small rose 
introduced amongst full ringlets in the front 
has a very pretty effect. Wreaths across the 
back of the hair look well, but the wreaths 
across the forehead add a severity to the counte- 
nance which is generally unbecoming. Ribbons 
in the hair are by no means 80 pretty as flowers, 
yet they sometimes have a pleasing effect, and 
are not quite so full dress, Under eighteen 
years of age, no ornaments are best; below 
that age, there is nothing so pretty as flowing 
curls, 
with long, pendent plaits; they are now again 
Tortoise-shell 


Lately, our girls have been disfigured 


giving place to curls and nets. 
combs seem legitimate ornaments for the hair, 
aud they always look well and ladylike; if the 
combs be too high, the effect is stiff. Jewels 
in the hair are effective, but gilt and tawdry 
ornaments are entirely to be avoided; pearls 
in dark hair are very pleasing, and, as they 
are to be bought excellently imitated, may be 
worn in good taste. We leave all recommenda- 
tions for the care of the hair to writers on the 
toilet, though we cannot refrain from observing 
that every pains bestowed on it will prove its 
own reward, 


Cuavassvre.—There is the chauseure, of all 
things not to be forgotten. Neat shoes and 
stockings —how essential! What seta off the 
foot so well as black satin shoes? We wish 
the white ones were forever banished ; the size 
of the foot is in appearance increased by them, 
and, although we are not Chinese, wv do con- 
sider small feet prettier than large ones, There 
is much said and written nowadays about the 
defective shape of shoes in general wear. We 
do not mean to enter into the argument, and 
almost fear achange, We cannot fancy exactly 
what effect very square tows would have; yet 
it would be doubtless judicious to train our 
children's feet to them, and for ourselves it 
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would be more comfortable than to be troubled 
with corns, Silk stockings are comparatively 
little worn now; nevertheless, they are very 
elegant, and black the most coquettish articles 
feet ever were enveloped in, Fine cotton and 
thread stovkings for a room, and neat kid slip- 
pers, For the promenade, certainly boots have 
the preference, as keeping the stocking clean 
aud the wet from the feet; and now the incon- 
veniences of lacing and unlacing are obviated, 
they are admirable ; but ladies’ boots in a ball- 
room, even though they be made of satin, are 
to our mind ultra-Vandalism, Great attention 
should be paid to the purchase of shoes, and 
the best ones only worn. Colored boots to 
match the dresses are not misplaced; they 
must absolutely match, or they become vulgar 
in the extreme. As it is a fashion most likely 
to degenerate into vulgarity, it is better alto- 
Fur-trimmed boots and shoes 
greatly disfigure the feet. Cork-soled boots 
are really the warmest for winter wear, as well 
as being perfectly impervious to the wet; nor 
are they in the end the most expensive, as they 
will last several winters, It is very injudicious 
to alopt the wear of high-heeled shows, for it 
is dangerous and disagreeable ; a lady should 
appear to glide, not stamp about. Out of doors, 
it is vulgar, and at all times it is injurious to 
the foot, and indeed to the whole frame, for 
the foot being thrown from its natural balance, 
distorts the spine. Large bows, also, on the 
fronts of slippers, are disadvantageous to the 
foot; they were doubtless introduced for cos- 
tumes, although we have seen some worn in 
ordinary. Sandalled or worked stockings are 
really beautiful, but have not remained in 
fashion, partly, we suppose, that the length of 
the dresses rendered the expense unnecessary, 
and partly because the common imitations had 
made them vulgar; this, we fear, will, in the 
present stage of manufactures, become the case 
with everything. 

It is a general observation that ladies wear 
shoes too thin out of doors. As health should 
be the primary consideration, its reverse en- 
tailing so long a train of miseries on ourselves 
and those dear to us, we should do everything 
to avoid bringing disease upon ourselves. We 
hope our readers will be careful to wear sensibly 
thick walking-shoes, and confine themselves to 
thin ones in the house. A very important point 
also is to change the shoes immediately on enter- 
ing. In damp weather, it saves many a cold and 
cough; dud in dry, the dust is at once removed, 
and a certain comfort gained, which those who 
practise the method well kuow, 


gether avoided, 
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Wuen I followed Lionel Rossiter from the old 
stone house, his wife, the clasp of his hand on 
mine was firm and assured; nor did he need 
to lift me like a child to the elegant carriage 
at the end of the avenue, for outwardly I 
was calin and self-possessed as he, But per- 
haps, with his subtle intuition of hearts, he 
read the smothered emotions of mine when I 
was dumb under my mother’s mildly-spoken 
blessing, and when I bent to leave a kiss on 
Kddie’s cheek, whereon the splendid damask 
rose of consumption had never bloomed so 
vividly as the morning he saw me wedded, for 
it had been my wish that the ceremony should 
All 


this bloom, and the strength which came to the 


be performed in our dear invalid’s room, 


dear boy that June morning, cheated me, 
**Lionel, do you not think Eddie seems a 

How well he looked, this 

‘It would 


’ 


great deal stronger ? 
morning !’’ I said, as we rode along. 
not be so strange if he grew well again.’ 

** Darling, you worry too much about the 
boy; he may outlive you and me; so cast out 
boding fears. I shall be jealous of even your 
brother now ; remeuiber, | am a selfish hus- 
band !’’ 

It was not so much the words or the manner, 
as he passed his arm round ie, that struck a 
chill to my heart; but, for the first time, I 
realized the strength of the will to which I had 
submitted myself as I caught a glimpse of the 
amile creeping over the deep lines about his 
I thought of myself and Eddie, parted as 
by a wide gulf of death, or some dim, undeflued 


lips. 


evil. A chill ran through my frame. 

** You are cold; you shiver; let me fold this 
thick blanket shawl about you. I think you 
are nervous, Mildred, and I beg you to endea- 
vor to conquer it, for I dislike nervousness 
said Mr, Rossiter, ‘Are you 
sick ?’’—noticing that I still shivered violently. 

‘"No; Lam perfectly well, thank you!” I 
answered, throwing back the shawl which he 


exceedingly !’’ 


held round me with hisarm, ‘‘Itis the change 
in the weather, I think; there is going to be a 
vold rain to the 
clouds which had gathered aud shut the sun 
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storm’ and I glanced up 





light from the sky. ‘ An ill omen on my bridal 
worn !"’ I added, with a forced smile, 

‘*Let the storm come—we will not care, | 
will shut out the disagreeabilities of the ride,’ 
said Lionel, drawing the sash and the silken 
curtain, for a few drops had plashed against th: 
carriage window, while a chill wind that seemed 
moaned 
sullenly among the trees that the 
‘*You had better head 


on my shoulder, and try and rest now, Mildred, 


to blow backward out of November 
borade red 
roadside. lean your 
for the journey is long, and we shall ride these 
many hours yot. I will rouse you when we stop 


for a late dinner, It will be evening ere we 


arrive at home.”’ 

But though my head lay upon his shoulder, 
and his arm was around me, bringing a kind of 
surging bliss to my heart, yet, involuntarily, | 
thought of Eddie sitting patiently in his sedan 
chair, and of that day when we two talked of 
Lionel. Were his words true—a prophecy? 
Was my the 
** proud, selfish spirit which loves only the 
bright side of life ?”’ 

The home to which my husband took me wa 


husband already manifesting 


a marvel of architectural taste and beauty 
without, the perfection of refinement and ele 
the old 


house of my maidenhood we had always lived 


gant luxury within. In brownstone 
in the enjoyment.of all needed comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life, for my mother’ 

aunuity permitted this (my father, I should 
have told you, was a naval officer, and the 
widow received an annual stipend from govern 
ment); but here, had I been at all given t 
childish expressions of delight, I must have 
excessively amused Mr. Rossiter, as, leaning on 
his arm, we walked through the library and 
long drawing-rooms of my new home, But | 
suppose he read my intense pleasure mn ty 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. L[remembe: 
I did not utter much; it was not my way when 
anything pleased me, Oval pictures, leanin 

down to greet me with the warmth and flush 
of southern skies and landscapes; book-can 

shelved with the lore of ages, from the luni 
black-letter milesal of olden wonks in 
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Carthusian monasteries to the blue and gold of 
modern poets; carpets ankle-deep in Sorrento 
roses; & magnifleent grand piano and gilded 
harp; chairs and couches of various patterns, 
all exquisite in grace and finish of carving, and 
inviting to luxurious repose ; statues suggestive 
of the pure Grecian type of beauty, and that 
mythological age ‘'when the gods came down 
to dwell with men;"’ Etruscan vases, and vases 
stained with the ruby red of the vintage that 
in pressed on the banks of the Rhine; erimaon 
velvet curtains In whose warm tide of light my 
cheeks were bathed tin deeper glow ; a lavish 
profusion of gorgeous flowers and costly bijou- 
tevie. All these spoke eloquently to a nature 
which craved the luxury of beautiful surround- 
ings as did mine, and I walked as in a kind of 
At 
the end of the long drawing-room, Mr, Rossiter 
unfolded a miniature 
If the drawing- 


entranced dream through the apartments, 
opened a door which 
fairy-land within to my gaze. 
rooms had been splendid, this was gorgeous 
in the extreme, A little apartment crowded 
with statuary, couches, and crimson cushions, 
a trickling fountain, pictures of dreamy light 
and warmth, everything rich, oriental, mag- 
nificent. 

‘*And this is the sultana’s boudoir,”’ said 
Lionel, after noting with a quiet smile the 
wondering gaze with which my eyes turned to 
his as I paused on the threshold. ‘Let us 
enter.’’ And he closed the door behind us. 

** Your harem, you mean, my lord pasha!’’ I 
retorted, laughingly; “for it is like a Bospho- 
rian palace, so Eastern in its furnishing. I 
shall call you ‘my lord’ here, an’ it please 
you!” 

‘*As you will,”’ replied Lionel, with a grati- 
‘*How like you your apartment, 
I hoped 
The fur- 


fied smile. 
Mildred ? 
your tastes would accord with mine, 


It pleases you, does it? 
nishing is after my own design.”’ 

‘I thank you a thousand times, my lord! 
Everything is more than beautiful. Please 
imagine me dumb for the loss of words where- 
with to express admiration, most august pa- 
sha!’’ Lreplied, gayly. ‘* But, remember, the 
bird that sings in so gilded a cage must be no 
common songster; the queen of the harem must 
be grand sultana! Why not call me by that 
title, my lord?” 

‘*Let the chains be light then wherewith 
you bind your captive,’’ said Lionel, carelessly, 
throwing himself on the cushions at my feet, 
‘*for IL love not despotic rule.’’ 

‘And yet you would not admit yourself 


other than master of the harem? Your tastes 





are Kastern!’’ Some impulse beyond my con- 
trol seemed to urge the worda: ‘ You would 
not hesitate to hold the sack and bow-string as 
a rod of terror before the favorite'’s eyes who 
failed my lord pasha's obedience t”’ 

The lines about Mr, Rossiter’s mouth grew 
deeper, ‘ You talk strangely, Mildred! I did 
not fancy you thought of ‘rebelling’ yet, I 
believe I should hardly care to live with a 
woman who failed ‘obedience’ to her husband's 
judgment and wishes, But we are 
foolish to talk about these things when you 
Sing to me now, 


come, 


have given yourself to me, 
my lovel’’ And he passed the ribbon of a 
guitar round my neck, ‘ How sober you look! 
Are you tired? I don't like to see you look in 
that way; liveliness suita me best, Mildred, 
Sing something gay to me," 

Mechanically | took the instrument, and 
breathed, in accompaniment to its atrings, a 
little Italian ritorne/lo, such as Consuelo might 
have sung to Anzoleto, on the lagunes of 
Venice. And it was an Italian light, a soft, 
rosy, subdued glow, that penetrated my little 
boudoir through the vine-wreathed window 
and the tinted curtains; but it could not hide, 
though it might soften, the deep-marked lines 
about Mr. Rossiter’s lips. The chain was of 
flowers, but it was firm as a band of iron round 
my heart. 


I can scarcely tell when or how the first fur- 
row of division was ploughed between the 
waves of our married hearts, widening, deepen- 
ing, till, from intensest devotion, came a more 
ordinary love, then the ceremonies of a common 
politeness, then sometimes, on Lionel’s part, 
a coldness; but I know that I was not so happy 
as I had expected in my wedded life. The ex- 
acting claims of my husband, who denied me 
the freedom of society, or who, if he brought 
guests to the house, as he sometimes did, 
stipulated in my conduct a reserved dignity to 
them and an almost childish devotion to him- 
self, thus restraining my natural ease and quiet- 
ness of manner, wore like a fetter upon me. 
If he had but left me to become the arbiter of 
my own conduct, possessed fullest faith in the 
love of a wife who, though brought into con- 
tact with the society of intellectual and elegant 
men, could never swerve from her husband, 
treated me less a child and more a woman, it 
had been far better. This jealous espionage, 
this guardianship @ /a despot, galled me. But 
yet I had not failed in outward token of tender- 
ness to my husband, though his conduct pained 


me as unworthy one who professed his faith in 
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the sacred marriage rite by taking its vows 
upon him; yet never by word or manner did I 
betray this, If at times my high spirit chafed 
at his hard rule, I laid upon it the conquering 
hand of submission, and it lay down like a 
tamed lion in its cage, 

1 suppose when I left my mother's house the 
glost of distrust followed me silently, for by 
and by it began to dart out upon me suddenly, 
to startle me with ite phantom form, to be 
banished with loathing and terror, but never, 
Had I but met 
that revelation which my mother offered, but 
which my pride forbade, I think now that the 


alas, to be wholly laid again, 


reality would have been far better than the 
brood of suspicions which in these daya began 
Aa I have sald, I 


firat, because of Lionel’s sud 


to engender in my mind, 
grew suspicious 
den moods of coldness or jealousy ; and when, 
by and by, he began to make long absences 
from home, from whence he never failed to re- 
turn moody, irritable, or petulant, I grew moat 
What 
He surely had no business affairs 
A thousand wild 
Why did 


he not confide fully in a wife's entire love then? 


unhappy and miserable, meant these 
absences ? 
kept secret from his wife! 


jealousies were gnawing at my heart, 


It had saved how much misery afterwards ! 
But I was about to write of our first rupture. 
Mr. 


longer than usual, 


Rossiter had been from home on an absence 
I had been expecting him 
for days, and it was wearing late into an after- 
noon early in May, a chill, cloudy afternoon, 
when I returned from visiting a poor sick 
woman in our vicinage, to find him arrived, 
and lying, apparently sleeping, on a couch in 
my boudoir. His breathing came regularly ; 
his face was turned toward the wall, and looked 
tired and worn, I thonght, as I went up to the 
couch and leaned over him, ‘He is weary 
with the journey,’’ I mentally said, stooping 
down to kiss him. As I remained leaning 
above him for a minute, I noticed the fingers 
of one hand thrust into his bosom among the 
loosened folds of his vest, and saw something 
glittering there. I drew it forth—a slender 
chain of gold, attached to which a tiny locket! 
By nature, I was never curious, but I could 
not resist the spell which urged me to gaze 
upon the miniature it encased, to look upon 
the pictured face—the full red lips, the melt- 
ing blue eyes, the oval cheeks, framed in long, 
light, golden curls!—a face which I should 
have recognized anywhere, had I encountered 
it on earth, so indelibly was it stamped on my 
retina then. In another 


mental moment, a 


heavy hand was laid on my shoulder, and I 
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started, to meet the astern, fixed, angry gaze of 
my husband. I thrust the miniature into his 
hand with a passionate, scornful gesture ; but 
my eyes were not lowered beneath his as he 
rose to his feet, intently regarding me; instead, 
my level, haughty gaze beat down his own for 
at he rallied, 
‘*Madam, how dure you! 


Anger quivered nm 
To take 
This ia a 


Aa moment, 
his tones, 
unworthy advantage of a sleeper! 
new phase in your character, Mra, lonniter, 
this prying curlosity!" ‘Could he be guilty, 
and talk thus?” I mentally reasoned, “Have I 
And, with a sudden reaction 
of tenderness, I kissed his hand, He drew it 
“You kiss and kill in the 


same breath, madam!" he sneered, A thou 


wronged him?’ 
away haughtily. 


sand flery serpents of passion were roused in 
my breast. ‘ Pardon me, if 1 kissed you, un 
knowlng you preferred other lips to mine, I 


will not repeat the offence, Goto your para 


" His hand closed on my arm 


mour; go, and- 
like iron, forcing a ery of pain instead of the 
words he interrupted, ‘' Mra, Rossiter, no more 
—not another word! Is this in accordance wkhh 
your promise of entire faith and devotion—this 
prying into your husband's affairs, this burst 
you need not 


of anger! The original of this 


fear her now’’—and he returned the locket to 
his bosom—‘‘for, but two days ago, I saw her 
lying in her coffin.”’ And a strange, agonized 
expression for a moment blotted out those deep 
lines about his lips. ‘‘ Whatever I may have 
been before I met you is nothing to you now; 
at least, it would be nothing, if you loved me 
as you professed before you married me!’’ He 
went on passionately: ‘‘I tell you, madam, I 
cannot bear contradiction in any form—I will 
not !’’ ** By 


Heaven, if I had thought you capable of enact- 


And his lips closed like iron. 


ing the ré/e in which I have just seen you, I 
would never have married you—never, by—”’ 
I will not write the word here; but it was the 
first time I had ever heard my husband utter 
an Had struck 
borne it; but that fell on my heart like an ice- 
bolt. 

Mr. Rossiter’s anger continued fordays. That 


oath. he me, 1 could have 


I crept away. 


night, he did not join me at the tea-table, nor 
come to me as I sat at the library that evening ; 
and when the morning came, my pillow was 
wet with tears, and his own beside mine un 
The presence of guests in a few days 
table, he 


with his 


pressed, 
brought us again in contact. At 
did 
wonted courtliness; but with their departure 


conversed or assistant honors 


he relapsed into the chilling haughtiness of 


that day. I could see that he had not forgiven 
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me. For weeks, the constant uprising of my 
own proud temper, which had shaken off the 
chains of blind submission, forbade my making 
advances toward a reconciliation, ‘I will not 
go to him as a child,’’ I said, indignantly. ‘If 
I uttered a wrong word, his own anger provoked 
metoit! And it was not wrong—my looking 
at that 
have any secrets from his wife. 


a husband has no right to 
She is dead, 
glad! I wish Z had 
But then a thought 


miniature; 


he said, and I am glad- 
died before I saw him !”’ 
of my mother’s warning rushed over me, and 
I saw that I had none other than myself to 
blame; I confessed this with a deep sigh. 
Then a thought of all the past rushed in like 
a flood—the wild love I had borne him then, 
the vow I had made—“‘If he has sinned, I will 
him!’’ I felt humiliated, shocked. I 
iced in the death of one who had loved 


redeem 
had rej 
perhaps wildly as I, and perhaps she had suf- 
I had turned against my husband, 
who, perhaps, had suffered also! Though he 


had wronged me, yet would I forgive him; I 


fered, too; 


would go to him. ‘‘He may repel me, but I 


will not be repelled,” I said. ‘‘There is a con- 
cession which comes more gracefully from a 
woman than from a man’s proud heart, and I 
will offer it. It is not in reality the weaker, 
but the wiser, who makes the first advances 
toward a reconciliation.’’ 

I went to him that day, laying a firm grasp 
on the fires of my voleanic heart. I said: ‘ Lio- 
nel, I cannot bear this life—forgive me!” I 
think now that my supplication, ‘‘ Forgive me!”’ 
pleased him more than any desire for reinstate- 
ment in his affections, for he smiled his old smile, 
in which I read his love of rule; though I scarce 
cared then, so he loved me again, how he for- 
gave me. But he must needs punish me a little 

The monarch, though he pardons, 


unbends. We did kiss but he 
forth his hand, half tenderly, half 


longer yet. 
never not me, 
reached 
patronizingly, saying 

‘Lam glad you have seen the necessity of 
this, Mra, Rossiter; it must never occur again!”’ 
Then he added, noticing my pained look: ‘ But 
let it all pass. I do not fancy estrangement 
Mildred,"’ 


thin 


myself, 
And No 
kins, no taking me to his heart; only a thin 


wha our reconciliation, love 


crust, the scoria of selfish policy, bridged over 
the yawning voleanic fissure that lay between 
us! Wee it a reconeliiation ? 

Weeks followed, and one day there came a 
letter from my mother, It contained one pas 
sage that struck a thrill to my heart: ' Dear 


Eddie seems to be alnking; it ja gradual, but, 
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I think, not to be mistaken. He has hardly 
touched his brushes or pencils the past winter, 
and these bright June days bring him no 
strength. He talks of you constantly, Mil- 
dred, and wish«s you were here.’’ No request, 
no command! Dear Eddie! ButI would go to 
him, 

‘*Mr. Rossiter,’’ I said, carrying him the 
letter—I had never called him Lionel since our 
frigid reconciliation—‘' mamma thinks Eddie is 
failing. He wishes to see me; I would like to 
gotohim. If you are not well enough to ac- 
company me, I will take Caroline with me in 
the carriage, and Robert will drive us very 


carefully. But perhaps you feel able to go 
with me? I should like this,’’ I said, half 
timidly. I should have written that Mr. Ros- 


siter had been confined to his room by tempo- 
rary illness for the week preceding this. 

**No, I am not strong enough to travel,” he 
said, coldly. ‘Probably I can get on well 
enough alone. I dare say your mother is 
frightened about Edwin; but you can go, if 
you wish to.”’ 

**O Lionel!” rushed to my lips, with the 
tears to my eyes. I was about to add that, if 
he did not wish me to leave him, I would stay; 
but a voice rang in my ear—‘‘ Neglect not your 
brother! it may be too late!’? And, bending 
down to kiss his cheek, I left my husband. My 
tears were left on his cheek, too; perhaps he 
felt them. I wept unrestrainedly while Caro- 
line ordered the carriage and packed my trunk; 
and the good girl, pitying her mistress’s grief 
for her sick brother, knew not of the heavier 
grief she bore away in her heart. 

Dear Eddie! I found him in his old place at 
the south window, the sedan chair prone as a 
couch, the summer wind of the sunset hour 
giving aiding freedom to the laboring lungs, 
and lifting the damp masses of his chestnut 
hair. But there were no damask roses blowing 
on his hollow cheeks now; his face was white 
as the pillows; a violet hue bridged the slender 
aquiline nose, whose nostrils quivered faintly, 
and the hands were diaphanous as the delicate 
An wn- 
finished picture stood on the easel; I have 
them now, pleture and easel, as they stood 


porcelain ornaments on the table, 


then. 

‘'T am glad you have come, alster,'’ he said, 
with his aweet amile, drawing me down to kiss 
him. ‘* Where ia Mr. Rossiter? I thought he 
might accompany you." 

‘He has been quite fl, and I travelled 
rapidly,’’ was my reply, the hot tears rushing 
to my eyes, 
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‘Don't ery, sister. I have felt better all 
day; I can breathe quite easily now. Sit down 
here in your low chair as you used to, and talk 
tome. Let mother go and rest; she is quite 
worn down with watching me, for she wouldn't 
leave me day or night. There! now she has 
left us, we will talk, Mildred, Strange I can 
talk so easily to-night. Fix the pillows a little. 
You are looking at my picture; I 
meant to have completed it. It is for you, Mil- 
dred, If | never finish it, you will—”’ 

‘Don't, don’t, Eddie! I cannot bear it!’ 
And I| sobbed on his pillow. 


But you 


There! so! 


said, tenderly and 
sweetly caressing my head. ‘‘ Don’t fear to 
talk about it; mother knows it all; we have 


learned to look at it with calmness, without 


must!’ he 


fear. I was going to tell you about my picture, 
Mildred. You will think of me every time you 


look on it. 
you sit and write in—so you can look up and 
think Eddie is there, painting beside you. If I 
had lived, Mildred—I mean if I had been well 
and strong, like I was in college—I should have 


Place it in your room—the room 


gone to Italy; but I am going to a fairer coun- 
try, where the skies hang always blue and the 
sunset glories never fade. Don’t cry, Mildred! 
I shall walk up there!’? And the dear boy 
pointed away beyond the western sunset clouds 
whose fluted amber pillars, resting on square 
blocks of gray, seemed to upbear the jasper 
walls of a city, the beautiful City of Heaven. 
‘‘] shall swim, too!’ he added, with a bright- 
ening, childlike smile; ‘‘for, Mildred, I have 
learned in this’’—and he laid his hand on a 
little worn Bible on the pillows—‘“ that I must 
cleave the waters of the Jordan, and Jesus will 
stand to meet me on the hither shore of hea- 
ven. Sing to me, sister— 
‘ Jerusalem, my happy home!'" 

And, sitting there by Kddie’s side, with the 
sunset shadows creeping thicker, and the white 
rose-bush at the window drifting in a shower 
of leaves at Eddie's feet, while his hand lay 
in mine, I poured forth the tide of holy song 
—f song that seemed to lift my own poor, 
weary heart, as it did the dear invalid’s exult- 
ant one, above the grovelling earth-life. 

I veased, The darkness settled deeper, till 
the drifted bank of white rose-leaves at our 
feet showed up but a faint speck in the gloom, 
and then my mother came in, and the old nurse, 
Marey, brought in lights, but | motioned them 
away, for Kddie seemed calmly sleeping ; so we 
pat ailent, mother and I, with hushed breath, 

A half hour wore by, ‘' How soundly Kddle 
sleeps!’ said my mother, ‘It has not been so 
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this long time, he has been so distressed for 

Her 
I felt 
for his hand which, unheeded, had slipped from 


breath; but now he rests like a child.” 
words roused me from a deep reverie, 

my own; it was cold as ice! I screamed aloud, 
Marcy came running in with candles, But 
their light, streaming broadly on the white 
forehead and closed eyelids, woke not the 
The 
drift of white rose-leaves bathed his feet—Ais 


sleeper—he had opened them elsewhere ! 


earth-life had perished before they began to 
wither! 
him in the twilight, perhaps even while I sang, 


Quietly, peacefully, while I sat beside 


his freed soul had leaped forward, naked, white, 
panting, to breast the waters of that broad river 
which laves the walls of the City of our God, 
the New Jerusalem, 


I leaned on my husband’s arm when I turned 
from Eddie’s grave. Mr. Rossiter had come to 
the funeral; not, I think, because he had any- 
thing in common with our deep grief, but 
because he regarded the world’s opinions, and 
that world would not be silent if Lionel Rossi 
ter failed in token of outward respect toward 
his wife. But when the funeral was over, he 
said; ** Mildred, you must subdue this intense 
grief; itis wrong. You could not expect your 
brother to be spared to you always; and you 
must remember that your husband does not like 
to see you in tears.’’ 

A bitter retort sprang to my lips: ‘ You 
need not begrudge the tears given to the dead ! 
I did not think you so jealous as that, Lionel 


? 


Rossiter ! Oh, how miserable, how angry, 


how utterly desolate I felt! A little sympathy, 
a tender kiss would have saved me then, would 
have bridged over the chasm that opened at 
our feet, stayed the ice-bolt that sped into my 
heart ; but they were denied me ; instead, came 
words coldly, calmly spoken :— 

‘Mrs. Rossiter, you are mistaken in apply‘ng 
the word ‘jealous’ to me. 1 do not know its 
meaning. We will go home to-morrow, I think, 
where your husband can watch over your health, 
a regard for which should forbid this excessive 
grief and excitement, You will tell Caroline to 
have everything in readiness for our journey." 


Jie ‘‘ watch over me,"’ he “not jealous! 

when | had been sentinelled ever since ] took 
his name, and now to selfishly deny me a few 
Why did he not 
Whiy 


expect the trople flower to « reep blos oming up 


days at my mother's side! 
render a return for what he demanded? 
hin glittering, frozen heights, and then, if it 
shivered or grew pale inthe ehill alra, greet it 


with scorn? I was almost mad with contending 
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emotions. I could have hurled a torrent of re- 
proaches upon him; but the sacred spell of 
Eddie's presence, lingering yet, restrained the 
bitter words on my lips. 

‘‘T will be ready to accompany you to-mor- 
row, Mr. Rossiter,’ I said, calmly. 

‘That is right, Mildred. Iam glad you see 
the propriety of this. You will be happier at 
home, and your mother can come to visit you, 
by and by.”’ And he laid his hand on mine, 
Hut | flung off his touch, I turned from his 
presence, I rushed into Eddie's room, and, 
locking the door behind me, went to the south 
window, now draped with the heavy curtains, 
and knelt down, laying my head in Eddie's 
vacant chair; but I could not weep—a heavy 
weight, like a hand of ice, lay on my breast, I 


think my heart waa frozen, 


The tiny life that fluttered briefly Into exiat- 
ence in the golden Indian summer flickered but 
for a moment, then went out again into that 
vast space crowded with human souls, I hope 
they did not jostle my baby rudely—so young, 
so tender! The warm rush of holy maternal 
leve that surged up blissfully into my heart, 
stirring its ice-bound waters, suddenly con- 
hopeless, 


gealed again, leaving me chilled, 


desolate! Had my baby lived, perhaps she 
might have proved the golden clasp to reunite 
the severed chain of divided hearts; for, though 
they told me Mr. Rossiter was disappointed that 
lris wife had not borne him a boy child as heir 
to his name and fortune, yet I think it could 
not have been in man’s heart—and that man a 
father—to deny a regretful tear to the wee 
perished blossom, in its tiny casket, they laid 
where the crimson and gold-colored autumn 
leaves fluttered down continually, like a flock 
of flame-winged birds alighting on its little 
grave. Perhaps he was at first softened toward 
ine—I do not want to judge him too harshly— 
and I know Mr. Rossiter had looked forward 
with earnest anticipations to this event; but I 
suppose the disappointment hardened his heart 
again, for he did not mingle a tear with those 
Yet do not 
fancy that he neglected me, as neglect goes in 
the opinion of the world. It came to be a talk 
among people—the devotion of Mr. Rossiter to 


that day by day wetted my pillow. 


his pale wife, how gently he lifted her to the 
easy-cushioned carriage, how he brought ser- 
vants to obey her slightest bidding, how he 
Some- 
My 


mother, who had come to me also, in the time 


was a model for devoted husbands. 
times they came to me with his praise. 


of my trial, acknowledged that once she pre- 
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judged him too harshly. I smiled; none read 
what lay beneath the glitter and the flowers. 

I used, in those days, to envy the poorest 
laboring woman who came to perform the menial 
offices of my kitchen—the coarse, unlettered, 
but contented woman, with the mother-love in 
her heart and the tender mother-amile on her 
lips for the strong, rosy baby who crowed, 
laughed, or clapped its tiny hands, on the floor 
beside her at her totla. Why were auch people 
granted what God had taken from me? Enough, 
and to spare—a half score of tambling, healthy 
children, while my one wee, waxen baby had 
beon taken? There was bitterness in my heart 
againat Him. 1, who had so loved children, 
who had looked forward with iutensest yearn- 
ings to the holy joy of motherhood, who had 
covered the walls of my room with faces of the 
Madonna and the Child! I sent the pictures 
away; I banished all tender associations from 
sight or hearing. I did not urge my mother’s 
stay; I shut myself in a selfish solitude, and 
into that solitude I only took my deep grief, 
which, like Rachel's, ‘‘refused to be com- 
forted,” sitting for hours gazing on Eddie's 
unfinished picture, fit type of the unfinished 
dream of boyish promise dashed out from the 
glowing canvas of life. And if I prayed at all 
in those days, it was only that dark Atropos 
might sever the thread that kept me from lost 
Eddie and my babe. 

Months have fled. Health has come back, 
and with it his commands, which force me again 
into the outer world, to taste its gilded apples 
of pleasure, that are as ashes on my lips. Yet, 
though I walk with the world, I am not of it. 
I smile on all; I render passive obedience to 
my husband’s wishes; there is a show of peace 
between us; and the world looks on, and says, 
‘*A happy pair!’’? But whether I smile or sing 
for Lionel Rossiter, I wonder if he never thinks 
of those auroral fires that fling a soft, rosy glow 
above a frozen world of ice. 


I had never thought to take pen again to add 
aught to this record of my heart’s life; but I 
must write here of that new, wonderful happi- 
ness which is surging up through the unsealed 
waters of my being; it is like a resurrection 
from the dead. The hand of God, laid heavily, 
in long, terrible illness, has done for Lionel 
Rossiter what the pride, or coldness, or tender- 
ness, even, of human hearts could never do, 
Starting back, affrighted, from the verge of 
the dim land of shadows, whence pale fingers 
seemed reaching to beckon him, taking hold 
again on the earth-life, and, with it, planting 
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his feet on the Rock of Ages as his stand for 
all the future, he is a humiliated, boftened, 
changed man. 

He has told me all—that record of a giddy, 
headstrong youthtime—how the siren Pleasure 
tempted him in manifold ways, with gay com- 
panions, the dice, and the wine-cup, But this 
one story, of which I had caught glimpses 
hitherto, and which had roused suspicions that 
had embittered my married life, was not #0 
wholly bad as 1 had imagined; in thought, I 
had wronged my husband, 

‘Mildred, | never wilfully betrayed inno- 
cence,’’ he said, ‘1 have had my faults of 
character, but, thank God, of this crime I stand 
innocent! There is a passage in my life it were 
better I had told you earlier, Mildred, I was 
a married, but divorced man, when I met you! 
Do not ask me why, within the limits of two 
short years, I parted from one whom [| had 
loved with the firat ardor of my boyhood, for I 
was scarce more than a boy when I wedded 
her. It is enough that, under shelter of my 
name, she forgot the duties of a wife, and— 
But, Mildred, I cannot blame the dead; let her 
faults be buried with the sod that covers her, 

‘*T will only say that when we parted—she 
angry and humiliated—I was left a scornful 
mocker in woman’s faith or virtue. Time 
passed, and I met you; I had met your thoughts 
before in your world-given creations. But why 
recall that time? It is enough that I loved you, 
and with such a Jove as I had never thought to 
feel for woman again. The way was clear be- 
fore me. My past life was unknown to you, 
for, in order to avoid the world’s scandal, she 
who had borne my name and myself had sepa- 
rated in mutual silence; I was free to woo and 
win again. But I vowed never more to trust 
my faith with woman unless convinced of a 
devotion so thorough that neither man nor 
angel could wrest it from me; and when I saw 
that this was mine, even as jealousy is said to 
‘grow by what it feeds on,’ so did my arrogant 
selfishness. I felt a kind of savage pleasure in 
subduing this worship to my will—in knowing 
J was monarch, you my slave. 

‘*We were married. I suffered not my rein 
of rule to slacken; the pleasure was so exqui- 
site, I allowed it to grow and become a part of 
my nature. There was a brief dream of happi- 
ness. You never knew, Mil- 
dred, that she sought me here, in our own honse, 
avowing that she would force her way into your 
presence, and declare that she had borne my 


Then she came! 


name before you! She was almost insane with 


You never knew that I bought her off 


rage. 
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from that revengeful purpose with gold! Per. 
haps that was what she came for; at least, she 
clutched at it eagerly, and went away seemingly 
pacified. She wrote to me afterwards, reiterat- 
ing her threat. I went to her; | paid her, from 
that time, stated visits, to place in her hand 
stated sums as the bribe against her invasion 
of our domestic peace with the tale | would not 
for worlds should have reached your ear, You 
must see that 1 loved you, Mildred, in those 
days, else | had not been this weak bond-slave 
to her threats; you can see now the pride which 
forbade my going to you with the whole story, 
and placed my trust for your forgiveness and 
hope for our future happiness in your wifely 
devotion, Yea, Mildred, I loved 
while I tightened the rein of an unmanly self. 
ishness about you, even while my own arro- 


you, even 


gant spirit placed the ban on confidence and 
trust! 

‘* But I must speak again of her, The period 
for my visit came round; | went, and this time 
to find her, not with angry invective on her 
tongue, but ill, wasting, dying! I remained, 
Ah, Mildred, had you known all, you had 
I closed 
her eyes; I sealed the poor, repentant lips; 
I held the thin hand, once mine at the altar, 
when life fluttered out from its pulses; I fol- 
lowed her coffin to its grave; I bore back to 
my home that locket which enshrined her face 
when she had been younger, purer, and I had 
God knows what I suffered, Mil- 
There may have 


surely pardoned your poor husband |! 


loved her! 
dred! you can never know ! 
been no traces on my countenance, but there 
were furrows in my heart. Remorse was gnaw- 
ing me, and blame was for a time transferred 
from the dead to the living. Perhaps I had 
been too stern, too unforgiving! But a sense 
of duty, also my deep love for yourself, recalled 
me. Had we met in a different mood then, per- 
haps I might have thrown myself on your con- 
fidence; but you know what followed. I do 
not blame you, Mildred; it was but a natural 
suspicion, though I deemed it unjust then, and 
boldly resolved to beat it down with my iron 
pride and will. How far I succeeded, you re- 
member; it ended in the gradual widening of 
the gulf between us. 

‘* But there is a revelation; I must not with- 
hold it now, Mildred. There! look at me so, 
with your soft, tender eyes, my wife! There 
is a child—Aer child and mine. He is a five 
year old boy now. I have kept him in the 
household of a good old man, a minister of the 
Gospel, who knew Aer in her earlier days, who 


knew us both. This boy—Mildred, the heart 











of a father yearns for his child, sometimes—I 
have a request—God took our own babe—but 
no! you cannot, you will not consent to be- 
hold him! I have deceived you too long; you 
will not let my boy come to me ?”’ 

But I did. I sent for him, he was brought, 
a winning boy, with his father’s forehead and 
his mother’s beauty—God keep him from her 
Lionel’s child is my own now. We 
Whether I 
am granted to know the sacred mother-tie in 


errors ! 


have named him Lionel Rossiter. 


boy will never be 
The world 


the future or denied it, this 
cast out from my fostering love. 
about us is, perhaps, busy with its specula- 
but I am above its comments or its idle 


I have 


tions ; 
wonder. I ama changed woman now. 
learned that humanity is weak and erring, and 
that it is not for me to hold aloof from another, 


saying, pridefully: ‘‘1 am better than thou.”’ 
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Dear Eddie’s presence is about me constantly. 
I never look upon his unfinished picture on 
yonder easel but I seem to catch a glimpse of 
a smiling, saintly face enframed in chestnut 
hair. 

My buried baby!—the crimson leaves of a 
second autumn have fluttered down upon her 
tiny grave. 

My mother !—she often sits beside me, with 
her placid smile and the look of resignation in 
her gentle eyes, satisfied to bide her time till 
she, too, is called to ‘* Cross the River’’ to join 
again her lost and sainted waiting there. 

My husband !—in his changed, purified, cher- 
ishing affection I abide content. Thank God, it 
is past now, that long arctic night amid the 
frozen ice-floes of estrangement, and we have 
gained at last the clear ‘‘ Open Sea’’ of Married 
Love and Trust. 


——— +7 veee —_— 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM OUR AGREEABLE WESTERN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Menomoner River, Jan, 24, 1860. 

Dear Mr. Gopey: I wish I could write you 
a good letter, one worthy a place in my old 
favorite, my first love, my ‘literary sponsor,” 
the Lady’s Book. There is enough to tell, but 
I] can’t think of it. I believe it is true, as Mrs. 
Browning says— 

* Porests chant their anthems to themselves, 
And leave you dumb.” 

Our cottage home is surrounded by ‘ black 
pines, the summer’s mourning, but the winter’s 
bravery ;”? and they shout their huzzas in the 
gale, or sigh and moan like imprisoned and com- 
plaining spirits at the lightest touch of the 
They haunt me, and they 
And then, too, I miss 
my old inspiration, the hills! 


passing breeze. 
make me homesick. 
* Hills draw like Heaven, and stronger sometimes, 

Holding out their hands to pull us from the vile flate 

up to them.” 

I remember, when I was a young girl, in the 
old Academy on the banks of the beautiful Sus- 
quehanna, if I had a composition to write, I 
would always turn my baek on all indoors, and 
gaze long and intently at those glorious hills 
beyond the river, and, if the day were pleasant, 
it would not take me long to complete my task. 
What visions I have seen, looking out those 
west windows on the hills bathed in the glory 
”” 


‘* solemn, yet beautiful to view! 


of a July sun, 
But it was not of the old home I was thinking 





when I seated myself this evening, but of our 
” in the far Northwest. ‘Cold 
Little you know of 


‘‘new home 
and bleak’ you call it? 
the Green Bay country, one of the fairest the 
sun ever shone on. The dwellers on the prai- 
ries of Illinois may talk of cold; we know little 
of it. 
weather is uniform and not very cold. 


Our winters are long, ’tis true, but the 
We 
have had most magnificent weather since the 
last of October, and, spite of all deprivations, 
we do manage to enjoy ourselves, even in ‘‘the 
pineries.”’ 

The country is filling up, society is improv- 
ing, both in quantity and quality, good roads 
and other facilities for ‘‘ getting around’’ are 
Green Bay is 


” 


bringing us nearer ‘ outside. 
but a little way off now, and next summer 
will bring Chicago very near (we do not reckon 
distances by miles, but by hours in these days). 
Next summer will see a line of stages estab- 
lished between Marquette, L. 8., and Esconawba 
on Green Bay ; then Chicago boats will run in 
to Esconawba on their way to Green Bay City, 
perhaps Buffalo boats, too; and the line of 
steamboats already established between Green 
Bay and Menomonee will also extend their route 
tothat point. Then, Mr. Godey, won’t you come 
Let me see, what can I think of 

Do you love brook trout? This 


and see us? 

to tempt you? 
Green Bay country is where they grow; most 
of the streams that flow into the Bay have more 
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or less of them—great, shining, speckled fel- 
lows; it makes one’s eyes sparkle, and their 
mouth water to look at them. J think they 
are too pretty to eat. Then we have baas, 
muscolunge, dory, white fish, the delicious 
Mackinaw trout, herring, and, indeed, almost 
every fresh water fish, in the greatest profusion. 
I must not omit mentioning the sturgeon; 
great, hideous-looking things as they are, they 
are most delicious eating when properly cooked. 

We always have venison in its season, Wild 
ducks are plenty, and of the best kind. Meno- 
monee is celebrated for its superior cranberries ; 
and almost all wild berries may be had for the 
picking ; and then, for variety, we might give 
you a dish of muskrat, racoon, beavers’ tails, 
hedgehog, etc. etc., ad infinitum. Those last 
named are dishes @ la native. I would like to 
make every one believe this was an earthly 
paradise ; I would e’en like to convince myself 
of it, and I might almost, did I not so long for 
the hills, 

The holidays are past. The ‘‘ beanty and the 
chivalry’’ of our forest home had a sleigh-ride 
in primitive style. Some six sleigh-loads went 
over to Peshtigo, where we were as hospitably 
received as hearts could wish; we spent one 
night in mirth and dancing, for, of course, there 
could be 

‘No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 
This was our Christmas festival. How little 
like my Christmas ride of last year! (The 
readers of the Lady’s Book have not forgotten 
On the 
second day of the new year, there was another 


the cutter, with its six man team ?) 


gathering of the beaux and belles of Menomo- 
nee. 
“The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ;” 


and, as I looked round on the spacious hall, at 
the goodly company there assembled, I mar- 
velled greatly at the change old Time had 
wrought. Six years ago, many of that company 
were mere children, and many more of them 
were dwellers in fair Eastern homes. Where 
the large hotel in which we were assembled, 
and the village that surrounds it, now stand, 
was an unbroken, tangled wilderness of cedar 
and tamarac; and the village itself was still 
standing in the trees, far up this noble river. 
Heigh-ho! I wonder if six years have changed 
old Pennsylvania as much! I should like to go 
and see. Two things cannot be much changed 
—the rivers and the hills. 
scattered far and wide, 


School-mates are 


“Some at the bridal, some at the tomb." 





Change is written everywhere; and yet we 
would not, if we could, have it otherwise. 
“Weep not that the world changes; did it keep 

A stable, changeless state, ‘twere cause indeed to 

weep.” 
I should never weep for any change but a 
changed friend, But away with such thoughts; 
I had rather dwell on the 
“Pleasure that waited on life’s merry morn, 
While Memory stands sideways, half covered with 
flowers, 

And reveals all the rose, but secretes every thorn.” 

I have been very happy in my Western home, 
sometimes, The summer I taught school on 
Chambers Island, among those plain-spoken, 
rough, honest, kind-hearted fishermen, was 4 
pleasant season tome. I loved the quiet mono- 
tony of existence there; no worldly bustle or 
turmoil, nothing to disturb the calm, except 
now and then a rousing nor’easter, which was 
certain to blow three days, and I did enjoy that. 
How delightful those moonlight walks on the 
beach! or the sail on that lovely harbor! And 
then what could ever be more beautiful than 
the little lake with its emerald setting and its 
two gems of islands! Ah! that summer is to 
my memory like some delightful dream to the 
lonely night. Had I but the artist’s pencil or 
poet’s pen, I would immortalize that island 
before ‘‘civilization’’ spoils it. Even now a 
steam mill—a ruination to all that is beautiful 
in nature—has been erected on the margin of 
that beaatiful lake. What will become of the 
white lilies ? 

But what a long letter I have written! enough 
for once, I am sure, so I will once more bid you 
good-by for a year. 

With best wishes, your friend Sux. 


Domestic Lirr.—How sweet is it when the 
heart expands and the mind kindles by recipro- 
cated kindliness and knowledge! And sweeter 
far in domestic life is it to rest the wearied 
heart and mind on the chastened expression of 
sympathy lighting up the well-known and be- 
loved countenance of one who has often treated 
our sorrows with compassion, returned long- 
suffering to our tryingness, and shown enduring 
fidelity in our burden—endeared to us like a 
gallant ship, which, though the gloss of its 
new paint and rigging may be worn less bright, 
yet in its very scars marks the tenacity with 
which its anchors have held, and its rudder 
answered the helmsman, through many a storm 
and tempest. 
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Turse exercises are somewhat more difficult 
than the last, and of course require increased 
attention. The cottage in the distance, Fig. 90, 
has rather finer lines than usual, and the shading 
of the water, in the foreground, requires par- 
ticular care in order to be effective, 

In Fig. 91, particular care will be required 
in drawing the curved lines of the arches with 
precision, Ifin the first attempt, these curves 
are imperfect, 80 as to make the arch look /op- 


sided, the pupil should make another attempt, 
and so on till the proper effect is obtained, This 
will be more useful than passing on to another 
exercise without doing this one correctly. 

In Fig. the arch is still more difficult for 
the young practitioner, from the circumstance 


92, 
of the arch being composed of so many distinct 
parts. Care will also be required in drawing 
the deep shadow under the arch and the curved 





surface of the pillars. 
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LINES. 


(To a young Christian, who expressed a desire to die that she might be permitted to dwell tn the tmmediate 
preaence of Chriat.) “ 


BY HVA BYVANS, 
The hungry are round thee; oh, feed them with food 
With which God haa blest thee, that God who Is good! 


Clothe you the naked, point the dying to Him 
Who liveth to save ruined sinners from sin 


On, aay not to me that thon longest to die! | 
That this is a bleak world from which thou wouldet fly, | 
That on earth is no Joy, no work to be done, 
And nothing to profit thee under the sun | 


Does not God wisely order the length of thy days Thine own soul's eternal; seek grace from on high, 


To be spent to His honor, His glory, and praise? 


Are not lost soule around thee, demanding thy care | 
| Aud ever aud ever thy Suviour bebold, 


To pross thy way onward and reign in the sky 
And tune sweet anthems to a bright harp of gold, 


To save them from black aud eiernal despair! 








DARNING 





STOCKINGS. 


BYR. LL. 


‘Don’? scowl so, Ellen,”’ 


said my grandmo- 
ther, mildly, as I very reluctantly commenced 
mending a pair of hose. ‘* What would Fred 
Grahame say if he could see your dimples lost 
in such a cloud ?”’ 

I did not care what Fred Grahame would 
think, I pouted, or any one else. I was an ex- 
I had no doubt that every one 
of the girls was glad that it rained, so we could 


ception truly ! 


not go to the picnic, only that they might stay 
at home to enjoy the exquisite felicity of darn- 
ing old hose. Oh, of course! how delightful! 
And I began to ery. 

My grandmother looked quietly over the rims 
of her spectacles, but said nothing. I avoided 
her gaze, and jerked the needle indignantly 
through the rent, and broke it. This was too 
much, so I tossed the offending stocking aside, 
and walked to the window. 

It was a dreary, rainy day, one of those on 
which the rain descends with a quiet persistence, 
as if, in 

I stood 
over the 


as if it never intended to leave off, 
truth, it really enjoyed descending. 
watching the few passers-by hurrying 
slippery pavements. Opposite was the resi- 
dence of our stylish neighbors, the Simpsons. 
At the window facing mine was their seam- 
I heartily 
wished that some benefactor of the human race 


stress, sewing on a sewing-machine. 


’ If some- 


would invent a ‘‘darning machine.’ 
body only would! what a relief it would be to 
mothers of large families, for instance, with 
limited means ; not to mention weary maidens, 
on dreary days, when it rains, aud they can’t 
go to picnics! O dear! And there was Miss 
Simpson practising in the front drawing-room. 
She had nostockings todarn; not she. Wealthy, 
and the only child, if she wished she might put 
on @ new pair every morning; silk ones, too, 
] absolutely envied her such felicity. 

I seated myself, and threaded my needle in a 
worse humor than before. I knew the alter- 
native—that I must either darn my stockings 
or go without hose—so I darned away. Our 
little income was, like the article in question, 
full of gaps and rents that required to be kept 
At last I finished, 


and could not refrain from a muttered ‘‘ Thank 


together by great economy. 
Heaven !"’ 
‘Are you through?’ said my grandmother. 
‘Surely you must be exhausted by such severe 
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labor.’’ I was tempted to say I was; but the 
lurking smile that played around her lips for- 
bade, ‘‘Come, then,’’ she said, gayly, ‘it is 
just lunch time, and I think something to eat 
will revive your spirits. Take the keys, and 
afterward I have a little story to tell you.”’ 

A good luncheon is a capital provocative to 
good humor; and, accordingly, when finished, 
I took my seat on a little stool, with my head 
in grandmother’s lap, and smiled very compla- 
cently in her face. 

‘* Aha! the dimples have come back again,’’ 
she said, as she saw them playing hide-and- 
And 
she stooped to kiss the one on my chin, calling 


seek around the corners of my mouth. 


it the good little dimple that had never been 
away. 

‘*T cannot think,’”’ she began, ‘‘ why there is 
The 
stitch is easy—the same as that used for lace, 
which was a fashionable employment fifty years 
ago; it requires but little skill, and gives un- 
limited range to the thought and but little care 
to the fingers; yet not one in fifty can hear it 
mentioned without mentally recoiling at the 


so universal a dread of stocking darning. 


idea. To express fondness for it would be re- 


In my 


day, it was a kind of recreation after our regu- 


garded as the height of eccentricity. 


lar plain sewing; regularly, once a week, the 
mending-basket was placed on the table, and 
my sisters and I chatted gayly, as we drew the 
rents together; but now it is so shocking to 
think of, that I almost believe half of our 
young ladies had rather go with a rent than to 
darn it. And vow to my story. 

‘You have often seen your cousin Mary, 
Edward's wife; they were here in the spring. 
Her many good qualities won your admiration ; 
still, I remember one day that you expressed 
your surprise that a man so handsome and 
nobly gifted could marry one who was almost 
unmistakably plain—one, too, who admired 
beauty so intensely as he did, Let me gratify 
your curiosity. 

“Once upon a time, years ago, when he was 
much handsomer than now, and a rising young 
lawyer, he loved Caroline Willoughby; she was 
extremely beautiful, accomplished, fascinating, 
and a great belle. He worshipped her with ald 
the enthusiasm of his yifted nature, One sum- 


mer evening, they were riding down the shady 
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road alone and in silence. He had determined 
to tell her of his devotion, but could find no 
words, Her horse shyed unexpectedly, and 
she fell; he was at her side in an instant, pale 
with fright. He conveyed her to the nearest 
house, and sent a servant in hot haste for a 
physician. He came, and, fearing her limb was 
fractured, signed to a servant to remove her 
stocking. Off came the dainty little boot that 
Edward had so tenderly held as she mounted, 
and revealed a tattered stocking. The physi- 
cian smiled, assured him no bones were broken, 
and sent a carriage to convey them home. 
Neither spoke. Entering the house, he briefly 
explained to her mother the circumstances, 
expressed his regrets, and turned to leave; 
then, suddenly pausing, he added, ‘In the 
hurry of the moment, I had almost forgotten 
it—Miss Willoughby’s stocking,’ and, bowing, 
placed it on the table. The poor girl fainted, 
and was sick for some time afterward. She 
really loved him, and ’twas a great blow to 
her. She married old Goldthwaithe, the mil- 
lionaire. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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‘* As for Edward, this cold bath to his ima 
gination cured his love, He avoided ladies’ 
society, and rapidly rose to eminence in his 
'Twas six years after this when 
Her good qualities, 


profession, 
he met your cousin Mary. 
her self-sacrificing care of her invalid mother, 
her warm heart and native sense, interested 
him deeply; still, his former experience had 
made him distrustful. Accident decided him. 
Her former governess was living in very desti- 
tute circumstances, in an obscure part of the 
town, and one wet day she went to see her. 
The carriage not returning, she set out alone, 
and met Edward. He offered his services, and 
at a muddy crossing her light slipper was left 
in the mud. He stooped to fit it on; there was 
no one in sight, and she timidly advanced a 
pretty foot, with the cleanest of stockings, and 
one of the daintiest of little darns! He could 
resist no longer, and, when he told me the 
story, showed me the identical stocking. 

‘*And now,’’ said my grandmother, kissing 
me, ‘‘the rain is over, the sun shining, and 
there is fred Graham at the door,’”’ 


—_—— -—-+ vee 


THE 


Eacu century has its peculiar tide of thought; 
the highest wave bears onward, as ocean tides 
bear the toseed bark to land, the human race 
into the promised harbor of Millennial peace. 
‘The ninth wave of the nineteenth century is 
the Destiny of Woman.” Like all moral and 
social changes, the one now going on in the 
public mind has its absurdities and errors; 
but ‘the face of truth is not less fair and 
beautiful for all the counterfeit vizards which 
may be put upon her.’’ Of the many interest- 
ing aspects under which we may regard the 
female character, there is none more striking 
and beautiful than that of the mother. ‘'The 
excellent woman,’ says Goethe, ‘‘is she who, 
if the husband dies, can be a father to their 
children.’’ And no less excellent is she when, 
blessed in her husband’s support, she trains 
her children with instinctive love in the ways 
of purity and happiness. Upon her devolves, 
under almost all circumstances, the early train- 
ing of the young; and it is a mother’s chief 
praise to see to her house and tend her chil- 
dren, An old Christian writer, paying a tribute 
of filial affection, says: ‘‘My mother’s lips were 
those of truth itself; but she would rather con- 
ceal the good that was known of her than pub- 
lish that which, being unknown, might have 
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done her honor.” ‘‘The fate of a child,’’ said 
the first Napoleon, ‘‘is always the work of his 
mother.’’ However silenced or neglected, the 
mysterious workings of a mother’s love will 
one day reassert the influence of bygone years. 


“My mother’s voice! how often creepa 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing sent cn wings of sleep, 
Or dew to the unconscious flower! 

I can forget her melting prayer, 
While leaping pulses madly fly; 
But in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee." 


‘Depart in peace,’ said Ambrose to the 
weeping mother of the then dissolute Chrysos 
tom; ‘it is impossible that the son of these 


tears should perish |’’ 


“There ia none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathiows love, save that within 
A mother's heart.” 


Hannah More very beautifully describes the 
passion :— 
A tender mother lives 
In many lives; through many a nerve ahe fools; 


From child to child the quick affection «proads, 
Forever wandering, yet forever fixed 
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Nor does division weaken, nor the force 
Of constant operation o'er exhaust 
Parental love, All other passions change 
With changing elreumetances; rive or fall 
Dependent on their object; claim returna; 
Live on reciprocations, and expire 

Unfed by hope, A mother's fondness reigns 


Without @ rival and without an end 

Lady Morgan saya: ' That which the woman 
in, the mother will be, and her personal qualities 
will direct and govern her maternal inatinet aa 
her taste will influence her appetite, * * * 
The perfection of motherhood Hea in the har 
monious blending of a happy inatinet with 
those qualities which make the good member 
of soclety-——with good sense and information, 
with subdued or regulated passion, and that 
abnegation which lays every selfish considera- 
tion at the feet of duty, To make a good 
mother, it is not enough to seek the happiness 
f the child, but to seek it with forethought 
amd effect, Her actions must be regulated by 
long-sighted views, and steadily and persever- 
ingly directed to that health of the body and 
the mind which can alone enable the objects of 
her solicitude to meet the shocks and rubs of 
life with firmness, and to maintain that inde- 
pendence in practice and principle which sets 
the vicissitudes of fortune at deflance, fitting 
its possessor to fill the various stations, whether 
of wealth or poverty, of honor or obscurity, to 
which chance may conduct him.’’ 

There is much care, therefore, devolving upon 
a mother, and much responsibility. The chil- 
dren at their mother’s knee may seem, in the 
language of Mary Howitt, to say 

* Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers; 
Let us take our proper station— 
We, the rising generation, 
Let us stamp the age in ours 
"We shall be what you will make ua; 
Make tis wise, and make us good ; 
Make ua strong for time of trial, 
Teach ts temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude,” 

The education of the young is one of the moat 
important duties of woman, one of the chief 
sources of her happiness, and her mightioat 
power for good, The atronger sex may oooupy 
the more conaplouous positions, may receive 
the loftiest praises and the highest rewards; 
but who fret moulded the plastic olay of the 
mind of the illustrious statesman or invinolble 
warrior? who firat directed ite thoughts and 
passions? Was it not a mother? 

Be satiefied, 
Bomething thoa hast to bear through womanhood— 
Poouliar suffering annexed to sin; 
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home pang paid down for some new human life; 
Home weariness in guarding such a life, 

Bome coldness from the guarded ; some miatrust 
From those thou haat too well served ; from those beloved 
Too loyally, some treason, fooblenens 

Within thine heart, and ernelty without; 

And pressures of an alien tyranny, 

With ite dynastic reasons of larger bones 

Aud stronger sinews, But go toethy love 
Bhall chant itaelf ite own beatitudes, 

After ita own life working, A ehild's Kiea 

Het on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad,” 


seeer 


SUGOKSTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING, 


BY MES, B, CUSTARD 


In commencing to paint, choose a place near 
the window, that, when the fine lines in the 
engraving are faint, you can hold it up and see 
more distinctly, Commence on the back or 
wrong side of the picture, Paint the eyes, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows first, then the hair or 
moustaches, ete,, and let it dry about twenty- 
seven hours, Leave a portion of the color upon 
the palette, and if you find the painting full of 
cracks, put on another coat of paint. 

Paint the lips with white and vermilion, or, 
if very red lips are desired, white with carmine. 
Paint the flesh color on the face, and apply a 
tinge of carmine, rose madder, or vermilion, 
according to taste, to form the cheeks, blend- 
ing in the colors softly and with care. Upon 
the shadows in the face and neck, apply a 
darker color, to lessen the effect of the print. 
Where there are lights, as upon the fore- 
head and shoulders, have the flesh-color much 
lighter; and in this manner vary wherever 
there are lights and shades. Observe this rule 
also in draperies, ete. In painting hands, ob- 
serve the nails and tips of fingers, and touch 
them according to nature and the subject you 
are painting. Flowers look better touched on 
the outside with transparent colors, The lights 
in hair are also improved by being touched on 
the front side with a lighter hue of the same, 

The reader of these “ Notes’ will bear in 
mind that they do not profess to be "dire 
tiona’’ or “inatruetions,’’ but merely "sugges 
tions’’ to those who may wish to practice an 
art which will enable them to adorn their homes 
aud make them attractive, but who cannot avail 
themselves of the inatructions and experience 
of the newer teachers, Even among these, the 
modes of painting are somewhat varied; and 
the writer of these articles has only penned 
her own experience, which, #0 far, has proved 
satisfactory, 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


WHAT THE HRART OF A MAIDEN BAID TOA | 


Init any special wonder 


Thy attractions I adore, 
That I tune my lyre to ponder 
YOUNG MAN, 
On the in-—some one's bodoor? 


LINES DEDICATED TO EDGAR CLARENCE E—. | Ze. tte nett Me seciatence 


TRLL me not in mournful members Can subdue my youthful heart! 

Life is but an empty stream ; Time, nor tide, nor seorn, nor distance 
In my bosom glows its embers, Can my thoughts from Edgar part! 
And things are not what they seem, | Go, thou peerless one! get married ! 
All those thought-distracting tresses | Thou shalt never, never know, 
Round thy classic profile wreath, Even when she is dead and buried, 
Fan thy brow with soft caresses, | What fond girl adored thee so 

Kiss the cheeks that blush beneath, Go, get married! press another 

To thy wildly heaving breast! 
| 
| 


Her sensations she will smother, 


Life is earnest, life is real, 
And the grave is not a jail; 
Thon All’st my heart's sublime ideal In the grave she'll soon find rewt! 
Go and wed! she will not hinder, 
Travelling up life's stormy «tair, 
Though another, from her window, 
Seeks thy innocence to snare 


Full, as fountains fll @ pail. 
Art ia long and charms are fleeting— 
Rome was built not in a day— 
Like a drum my heart is beating, 
Like a flute my pulses play Go, forget me! and to-morrow 
| Smile on other maids that emile! 
Think not of Al & sorrow, 


Oh, my Edgar Clarence! darling! 
What's the apex of my life? 

To comb that silken hair's enenarling 
To feed thy lips, to be thy wife | Only one thing I desire thee 


Yat I'd die ere IT would aay it Leave a curl of thy ewoet hair 
To be buried with Al 


Yonder dim and distant tale 


Leat thou seorn her love and alight her; 
You! she'd die ere she'd betray it, In the grave of her duapalr 


Who it wae that ia the writer 


Porched upon love's eagle eyria, 


CHAPTER XIV, 


HOPE ON, HOP EVER, 


Thou shalt never guess the being 
Like the timid wild fawn fleeing, 


Never know her name's Al 


Not engagement, and not sorrow ly ever there waa a mortal transported to 


Is our inclined ond or way, another apear of infinitesimal delight, it's me, 
' a ‘ 
Hint to aet that each to-morrow mynelf, Alvira Blimmensa, He save that he 
Finds ua nearer than to-day . , 
loves me! he has responded to that poetry, ina 
Vyew as black as elderberrios, 
4 manner 8O sweet, so subduing, so gratuitous! 
Hands as emall as any girl's, 
Lipe as duleet red as cherries, Hut | muat recall my senses, | muat live over 


Rosy cheeks, and silky eurle| | again, in reflection, the happiness that was 
61 








or 
~~) 
Lo 


mine, only last evening. Last evening, my 
hand nestled in his’n, my head reposed upon 
his shoulder, his curls brushed my cheek as he 
whispered—what’s that, Caturah? I don’t 
care, Tell her to get anything she’s a mind 
to. Put on pound-cake and preserves, only 
don’t bother me—clear out! I can’t and won’t 
be disturbed when I’m making up my house- 
keeping accounts. There! I’ve shut and locked 
the door, and I'll see if I can have a minute's 
peace of mind. What do I care what they get 
for tea? I wouldn't care if I never eat any- 
thing again as long as I lived; I feel as light as 
a feather; 1 can hardly refrain from jumping 
up and down, Let Dora make up them pretty 
little fixings, and Mr, Little set and look at her 
as if he'd eat her up, and Mr, Barker go a 
courting Philista Podd seven times a week, and 
Timothy Bethuen wait on Philistina home from 
meeting ; my destiny is settled, and I survey 
the prospects of them all with triumph, Oh! 
how sweet them laylooks smell! And he's 
fond of laylocks—he said so when I put a 
pitcher full of ‘em on the mantletry shelf of 
I want to recall 
again every one of my sensations, And it was 
so totally unexpected! I hadn't the least idea 
in the world but that he was mad in love with 
that Belle Waldon; it looked suspiciously like 
it. I’d been up in the garret from two to three 


his room, But where waa 1? 


hours every afternoon for more 'n a week, spy- 
ing out thelr didoes, There she was, every 
blessed day, at that window, throwing out 
flowers and kissing her fingers, laughing and 
making faces, and talking by signs; and then 
putting on her bonnet and going out to walk, 
and he a- going out a few minutes afterwards, 
1 knew he joined her before | followed 'em to 
sew for certain; and if her brother hadn't been 
along, too, to give a kind of air of propriety to 
the thing, I should have felt bound to let Mrs, 
Waldon kuow what was going on. Dear me! 
| wonder what they let him hang about so for! 
If J had a lover as perfectly respectable as Mr, 
Evelyn, I wouldn't have any brother along, 
like watching Gorgons; and I suppose it was 
only because he wasn't her lover, but mine, 
after all, that they let him be with her so much. 
Ile’s told me all about it now—that it wasn’t 
Belle he knew the best, but her brother; that 
they were college chums, that they graduated at 
the same time, and that he 's come here a-purpose 
to see him; that Henry Waldon was dreadful 
anxious to make a match between him and his 
sister, and that he might have made out if I, me, 
myself, Alvira Slimmens, hadn't interfused like 
an augel of light to prevent—them were his very 
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words—by myself securing his devotionate re- 
gards, his first, first love; and then he sang— 
“Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in lif 
As love's young dream,"’ 
I confessed to him that I thought so, too, that 
this was my first real attachment; and he 
squeezed my hand, and looked at me so—I can 
hardly endure to recall it yet, it was so thrill- 
ing. And it all came about of my hinting to 
him, in a laughing kind of a way, that some- 
body had sharp eyes, and somebody had seen 
certain rather curious circumstances taking 
place between two windows. We were sitting 
side by sidv on the sofa in my bodoor, He’d 
been playing on my guitar, and I jest allowed 
my hand to touch his, by accident, and then I 
attempted to snatch it away, and when he re- 
tained it, I told him very archly that he needn't 
press my fingers so, when I'd seen another person 
kissing hers to him, that very afternoon; and 
then he smiled, and squeezed it all the harder, 
and looked at me #o thrillingly with those 
bright eyes, and sat up closer by me, and sald: 
‘Ah, Miss Slimmens, don't think my heart is 
there; it's only a pretence, to cover up my real 
feelings. IL have never seen but one being who 
fully realized my ideal of what a woman can be, 
and she—she—salte by my side! Darling Al 
vira! need I say more?’ And then my head 
sunk on his shoulder, and I whispered that he 
needn't, 
blushed when I attempted to kiss him; he was 
full as reluctant asa girl, But he's #0 young. 
I might be his mother; but he's too innocent 
to suspect it. I've often heard that boys al- 
ways fall in love the first time with women 
older than themselves, and it seems it is even 


He's so modest, too! he almont 


so. After a while, we had some such pleasant 
conversation, He asked me if I knew who put 
a certain beautiful poem under his door, said it 
was unique, perfectly unique, and had been 
one of the first things to fix his particular re- 
gards upon the fair authoress. He could not, 
he knew he could not be mistaken in his intui- 
tions as to who it was, nor that the initials at 
the bottom--*' A, 8.’’—stood for Alvira Slim- 
mens. I said that I was afraid that he would 
be afraid of an intellectual being, a woman who 
wrote out the infusions of her soul; but he 
replied that a woman had as good a right to be 
‘bine’? as a violet or a larkspur, that the violet 
couldn't help its color, and that the bosom 
where such poetry burnt and glowed must 
express itself, or burst! Oh, it was beautiful ! 
I was edified by his thoughts; only I was so all 
a-trimble with bliss that I could think of no 


| thing else but that I was nestling by his side, 
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and that my hand reposed in his. Only last 
evening that I was so happy! I urged him to 
set the wedding-day and—hark ! he is entering 
his apartment now. How I start at the sound 
of his footstep! his tiny, tiny footstep, encased 
in those dear patent-leather gaiters. He's so 
exquisite in his dress, and his handkerchiefs 
always smell of heliotrope. Ah me! I’m too 
satisfied for earth! Let that bold minx look 
and giggle out of her window, if she’s a mind 
to; it can’t affect me now. But I'll just steal 
up to the attic and see if she is a performing as 
usual. I would go down to my bodoor if I 
thought he would follow me; but, as I can’t see 
him until tea-time, I'll keep an eye on that 
girl. 

Yes! just as usual! Pretending to sew, and 
stealing looks out of her eyes all the time, Her 
mouth keeps dimpling with the laugh in her ; 
but I guess she 'll have on another face before 
long. It is evident he hasn't told her yet, 
There! down goes her sewing on the floor, and 
up goes her hand over her eyes, and she's star- 
ing and staring—my, such talking across lots I 
never saw. 


O dear, I’m ao tired of expecting him every 
inatance; I wonder what's keeping him, He 
went out for his walk after tea, and he hasn't 
come in yet, and it's nigh on to nine o'clock, 
Last night, at this hour, I was by his side here 
on this sofa, liatening to his gentle voles, It 
in true that it waa I who jiret hinted at love— 
I offered him my hand and fortune; but it's 
Leap Year, thank the fates, and I'd a perfect 
right. He responded instantaneously, he said 
I was all his fancy painted me, and more, much 
more, I believe I'll just steal into his room 
and see what I can see, for | know he's out, I 
should have heard his step if he 'd walked on 
eggs, for I've been doing nothing but listening 
since nine o’clock. I shall hear him, when he 
gomes in, in time to meet him on the stairs and 
invite him into my bodoor, 

How sweet his apartment smells! it’s like a 
rose— 

“Ethereal! it is 
His breathing that perfames his chamber thus!" 
as Milton says. It almost takes my breath away 
to step into it; it sort of frightens me, and pleases 
me, too. Ido believe I love that boy. I'll just 
take a peep, and back again to meet him. His 
trunk 's standing open; it’s always been locked 
with a patent lock, and I've never been able 
to see the inside of it before. Well, if this 
Ladies’ clothes! dresses, petti- 
Can my Kdgar be a 
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isn’t curious! 
coats, shawls, jewelry ! 
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robber, be a smuggler who enters boarding- 
houses only to secure the wearing apparel of its 
inmates? No! the thought is too enervating; 
besides, if innocence was ever impressed upon 
a mortal face, it ison his, He’s incapable of 
any deceit. Here, on the band of these—these 
garments, and on these handkerchiefs, are the 
same mysterious initials; they're all marked 
‘*H, H.,’’ and some of 'em ‘ Helen Hewitt,’’ 
and done with it. It can’t be a sister, for it 
isn’t the same name as Evelyn, that ’s plain ; 
it can’t be the clothing of a dead young woman 
to which he has been engaged to be married, 
for he told me with his own lips that he 'd never 
loved any but myself. O dear! I wish I knew. 
I sha'n’t sleep a wink, to-night, not a wink, in 
my endeavors to fathom this very peculiar and 
anonymous circumstance, Ah-h! perhaps this 
will tell something! here's the daguerreotype 
of a female; it looks enough like him to be his 
sister—it ie his sister; and she must be mar 
ried, young ae she looks, toa gentleman by the 
name of Hewitt. How simple, after all! and I 
to be suspecting him of being a amuggler—him 

my precious Kdgar! I could fairly kiss his 
alater’s picture, I feel so relieved, She's got 
nice clothes, any how ; they must be a very good 
fami—merey! Mr, Evelyn! I beg your par- 
don! I really did not hear you come in. You 
neo, I was passing by, and found your door 
open, and your trunk standing wide, and I waa 
afraid some amuggler had entered the premises 
and been robbing you, I just stepped in to see 
if anything was missing, and to close your 
trunk for you. Went out ina great hurry, and 
wasn't aware you left it open? Perhaps you 
didn't. You'd better look ‘round and see if 
any of your property is missing. I just this 
instance stepped in, and haven't had time to 
see athing yet. Why, you've shut that trunk 
without hardly looking to see its contents, 
Never mind; your money is in the other one ? 
You 're so careless and unsuspicious ; just like 
one of your age. Do you know, my dar'ing, 
how long this evening has seemed? What 
kept you? I waited in my bodoor for your 
footstep until my heart ached. Sit down here, 
dearest, and whisper to your Alvira what it 
was that detained you. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NOW AI CAME TO TAKE A LADY BOARDER. 
I non’r know hardly why I feel so uneasy 
this afternoon, unless it’s because Edgar was 


out at dinner-time, I've got so I can't endure 
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to have him out of my sight, and yet we've 
only been engaged three days, I had spring 
chickens stewed in cream a purpose for him, 
and he wasn't here after all; and | had the 
witivfaction of seeing that Timothy Bethuen 
wat at least two-thirds of a chicken, and my 
1 'd tell 
Timothy, out and out, that I couldn't board 
the 


any of the reat of my boarders, any longer, if 


beloved Mdgar never to have a taste, 


him at price I've been doing, less than 
| expected to keep boarding-house many weeks 
more; but as I don't, | guess | won't turn the 
poor fellow away till they all go. I warrant he 
wha surprised not to find his socks darned, this 
washing; but I've done with darning old socks 
Mins Slim 
mens's prospects have brightened, of late, I 
I belleve I'll 
take another rencontre out of that garret-win 
Belle Waldon 's 
been making up a mighty pretty white dress 


in hopes of catching a preacher, 
do feel terribly uneasy, though, 
dow, to pass away the time, 


lately, pretty enough for a bride; but I guess 
nobody has asked her to have ‘wm, for all that, 
| wonder at her making it up herself, too, when 
they generally hire all their dressmaking done, 
It was about finished yesterday ; she was put 
ting the lace on the sleeves, I'll just climb 
up to my lookout, and see what she's about 
ext, 

Well, did I ever! a wedding, sure enoagh |! 
| can seo all over the room pretty much. There 
ia Belle, dressed in white, with a wreath on her 
and there's somebody else standing be 
Belle 


making, and Belle is fixing a veil on her hair, 


head ; 
fore the glass, in that very dress wis 
That's the one that's going to be married, 
eure I wish she'd turn her head, ao I eould 
L'il perish of otirionity in leaa'n 
What 
a flutter they're in!) Why won't she turn her 
head? As sure asl 'm alive, it's that very girl 
whose ploture Laaw, You, it's Helen Howitt; 
it's hin slater, and I'll bet he 's over there now, 
Why didn't he invite me to the wedding, I'd 
Who's entitled to his confidence, 


Dear |! 


noe her faow! 
two minutes, if she doesn't look round 


like to know, 
iff am not? No, I'm not mistaken, 
dear! If I only could see through a e@rind 
stone, I'd know what waa going on, That 
provoking curtain haa just fell down of itself, 
& purpose to Vex me, 

There's that Caturah, hollering after mo aa 
loud as she oan; but I'm not going to hear her 
just yet. What's that she saya’ A strange 
gontioman in the parlor wants to see me imme 
diately, on important business! Well, wonders 
never cease! What he can want ia the ques 


tion; | must go and see, They've put that 
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————— 


curtain down, any how, and it's no use to stand 
here peeking, 

Giood-afternoon, sir, Have I taken any young 
lady to board lately? and if so, ls she in the 
house now! No, air] this le a gentlemen's 
boarding-house exclusively, sir, Your daugh 
tur, oir? And you've been informed that she 
has been residing under this roof for several 
weeks? It's a mistake, There's been a very 
nice young gentleman here for some time—a 
Kvelyn—Kdgar C, Evelyn, air, ts 
hin name, Describe his personal appearance ? 
Really, [don't know as you've any right to 
inquire; but, aa I've no objections, I think I'll 
Very handsome, but amall; black 


stranger, 


Anawor you, 
eyes, full of fre; wavy ringlets; amall hands 
and feet; low volee; rosy lips; a cunning little 
soar hia left cheek, No, sir, he's not in 
the house now; he was not at home to dinner, 
Mr, 


she'd 


and haw not come in yet. Your daughter? 
Kvelyn your daughter? You 
dressed herself up like aman? Foolish child! 
Oh, | see through it all now; buat hurry, or 
They're getting married 
I'll 
show you the house-right round the corner, 
on the other aide of the block. I'll go with 
you, if you'll wait till | catch up a bonnet, 

There's the minister coming 


heard 


you'll be too late, 
now, this minute, and you'll be too late, 


Too late, sir! 
away, and there's the Squire's buggy flying 
around the You ean go in, if you 
want to, and I'll go back home, but your bird 
has flown; I saw her in that buggy with Harry 
Waldon, and they've been married this half 


corner, 


hour, | know too well, 


An account of the affair in the Pennyville 
Kagle? Let me see it, Dora, dot (Heads,) 


HIGHLY BROMANTIO APFAIR, 


A highly romantio affair disturbed the usual 
quiet of our little village, a day or two ago, 
which has furnished subjects for the gossips of, 
the moat exciting character, Aa we happen to 
be in the confidence of one of the parties, and 
as the affair ia likely to become public any way, 
we will vive the correct version, Our friend 
Harry Waldon, the ‘beat fellow that ever 
lived," and well known to all our oltivena, fell 
in love, while at college, with a pretty girl, a 
mischievous, wild, enchanting creature, and 
withal an helress, Whether her parents thought 
her too precious to bestow upon anybody, or 
whether they did not fully appreciate the ox 
cellent qualities of our friend Harry, deponent 
sayeth not; but they opposed the mateh, and 
Harry came home to ‘ wateh aud wait’’ until 








MISS SLIMMENS'S BOARDING- MNOUBE, 


some change should take place, Soon after, 
arrived in town and stopped at a certain popular 
boarding-house, kept by a certain maiden lady, 
& young gentleman of modest and graceful de- 
meanor and fashionable appearance ; he created 
quite asensation, He was delicate, almont feml- 
nine, in his appearance, His window overlooked 
the garden and residence of Squire Waldon, All 
We noticed that our friend 
Harry wore a radiant countenance; we won- 


went on smoothly, 


dered at the change in his demeanor; we ceased 
to rally him upon his pensive appearance, But 
we didn't know Who did? Nobody! 
day, an elderly gontleman arrived in search of 
a fair fugitive; but he was ten minutes too late, 
Warning had been received, As he stepped 
out of Mins ——'s boarding- house, the minister 
stepped out of Squire Waldon's, 


A awift horse 
bore the happy couple to the expected train, 
We wiah them 
a long life and plenty of happiness, only hoping 
that the charming lady will never again fee! the 


What more remaina to be sald? 


inclination, or the necessity for—as it is vulgarly 
expressed —donning the mascoullye nether habill- 


mentsa—in short, wearing the breeches, 


May I take the paper to my room, Dora? 
Humph! the impudent jade! and to think that 
I actually kissed her! My blood boils when I 
think of it; and it boils harder stiil when I 
read that scrap of paper I picked up in her 
room, after she went away. Let me look at it 
again, 

‘Such fun, Belle, such fan alive! I thought 
She wanted to kiss 
me, but I resisted a long time, for 1 was afraid 


I should have suffocated | 


she took snuff; but at last she conquered me 
she wae the strongest. However, she doesn't 
take anull; the kiss, whatever else it was, was 
not anuffyl"’ 
Hla! anuffy, indeed | 
bride back here, she'll get her dress tore some 


If ever he brings his 


day; she didn't reflect she was making an enemy 
for life, Harry Waldon had better settle in 
some other place, if he wishes hia wife to have 
any peace, I'll have my revenge for that serap 


of paper yet, 


CHAPTER XVI, 
RAT BXTRRMINATOR, 


War's that you remarked, Dr, Burton? 
Arsenic? O my! | thought that horrid atuff 
was only good for killing rata or committing 
suicide! It'll make a woman of fifty, you say, 
aa fair and blooming aa a girl of twenty, and 


it’s wonderful for fattening people up?’ If I 
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waa in any danger of getting to be forty or fifty 
years old very soon, | belleve 1'd commence 
I don't 
suppose I shall ever need fattening, though 
I look rather thin in the face; it runs in the 
Siinmens family to be thin in the face, and 


taking it, to preserve my complexion, 


fleshy otherwise, Them Circassian women must 
be dreadfully vain females, to take such terrible 
stuff as arsenic to keep themselves white and 
soft. Don't you think so, Mr, Bethuen?’ Don't 
you think it perfectly unexcusable for the femi- 
nine sex to be given to such arta’ Their minds 
ought to be set on higher things, Mr, Bethuen, 
But | sup- 
pose them Cireassian ladies are heathens and 
Mahomaders, and don't know any better, Don't 
you ever feel as if you had a call to go and teach 
them better? Only to reflect upon thelr eating 
arsenio like sugar candy, and we sitting here 
in cur comfortable homes, and never making 
effort in thelr behalf! Oh, Mr, Bethuen, 
it's disparaging to our benevolence that such 
in the fact! But it is not so bad in them aa to 
think that Knglish women and our own Ame 


on higher things; I've long felt it, 


an 


rican girla are a-going and doing the same, as 
much as they durst. Eating arsenic to make 
themselves look fair, you say, Dr, Burton? 
I’m glad you told me; I'm glad I'm warned 
against the depravity which exists in our midst, 
After this, when I see anybody very plump and 
white, I shall be sure they are arsenic-eaters, 


There's them twins, Philista and Philistina 
Podd, as fat and babyish Oh, you needn't 
color up so, Mr. Barker; T didn't mean no- 


thing, only I wished to warn Mr. Bethuen of 
what might be, It dreadful for a 
minister of the gospel to find out that his wife 


would be 


wan a suicide, aa it were, & self polsoner, and 
all for the vain glory of the flesh, Duran't 
never leave it off, after they 've once become 
Hlave to 
keep on taking more and more’ O Doctor! 
And how much ia it to begin with? I 
merely inquire to satiafy a physical curiosity 
How many did you say, Mr, Little? Porty 
graina’ You should think the ladies would 
have scruples against taking such drachmea? 
he! Hut that's borrowed wit, for I've 
heard it before, 

Have some more of the fried trout, Dootor 
they didn't coat me anything, for Mr, Little 
em a present to 
Have 


victima to ita pernicious influence! 


nafe 


he! 


caught ‘em himeelf, and made 
the house, so you can thank him for 'em, 
some more, Dora, do, Dear, dear, what a light 
and trifling generation this ia getting to be! 
Hoops, and bustles, and erinoline enough fora 


balloon, and now it's arsenilo for an emetic, 
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Hey, Mr. Little? Tartar emetic, you should 
oall it, considering where it originated? You 
Hie ‘a a little 
too much of a jestioulater |; don't you think so, 
Mr, Bethuen? 


jest about the sobereat stibjecta, 


© Lord of merey! I've went, and gone and 
done it! | knew I havel I feel it Aere/ 
mitted sulvide! I've gone and killed myself! 
Oh, how it burna!l my stomach 'sall aefire! Oh, 
| wiah | hadw'te-l wish | hadn't tried it; but 
1 was 80 awful yellow, and it would show through 


Com 


apite of all | could do, and so wrinkly, and now 
I've gone and poisoned myself, I've taken teo 
much! it's eating me up and burning me up 

Dora! Doral where are you? Oh, let 
and tell me what todo! I'm sick—I'm 
I jeat took a little, not 


much bigger than a quinine powder; and my 


alive! 
me it 
poisons d with arsenic! 


stomach 's all griping up and burning like fire, 
Take an antidote? What? O dear, | 
wonder if there ’s any in the house; I'll go and 


Eggs ? 
see. You go and find out where the Doctor is, 
If he isn’t in his room, send Caturah after him 

Never mind the eggs; run for the 
Oh-h-h ! 


—quick. 


Doctor. Susan, where’s the eggs? 


Bring me some. Here! hand ’em to me—a 
dozen. Oh-h-h! 
There! I’ve swallowed a dozen raw. Oh, 


Doctor, is that you? I’m afraid you're too 


late. I’m poisoned; I’m dying dead this 


minute, Did you bring your stomach-pump? 


Arsenic—it’s arsenic. I'll open my mouth. 


Oh-h-h ! 
I believe I feel better. Do you think it’s all 
up? Do you think I’m out of danger? Oh, 


Doctor, I’ve run a narrow risk this time. It 
all come of them pesky rats. I got some vermi- 
fuge, or exterminator, or whatever you call it, 
and put it on a plate in the pantry to keep the 
rats away ; and somehow I forgot, and mistook 
it for sugar, and sweetened some lemonade with 
it [was making, the day was so warm, I never 
thought, till I begun to be sick, what was the 
Oh, Doctor, if it hadn't been for them 

Yes, 
If you 
will jest help me up the stairs, I'll go to bed, 
Yes, I'm afraid I her 
After L'm comfortable, you'd better 


matter, 
eggs and that pump, I shudder to think 
I'll lay down; I feel as weak as a cat, 
Dora? soart most to 
death. 
go and see if the excitement has hurt her, O 
There! that'll 
Come in again after supper, and see how I aim, 


my, them pesky rata! do, 
be sure and let the 
boarders know it was them pesky inseots that 
did it 

Now 't I'm out of danger, you 'll never catoh 


And, Doetor, a word more 
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me at that again, not if | get to be yellower than 
brimetun itself, and need bleaching more 'n 
old Aunt Peggy's best bunnit, My sensations 
were tndesoribable; I hardly knew which it 
was beat to send forthe Doctor or Mr, Bethuen, 
I hope Timothy Bethuen won't distrust the trath 
of the matter, I didn't much more than begin 
to feel better before I luckily thought of laying 
it to the rata, Nobody 'll guess the truth but 
Dora, and she's seen me in too many predica 
ments for me to care for her, Bhe's a good 
soul, for she never betrays me; but now that 
she's a husband, it will be different, I'm aw- 
ful afraid she'll eonfide it te him, and he's se 
fond of fun, he'll let it all out; he's an awful 
person to get jokes on people, I feel as weak 
and used up as if I'd been sick a month, I 
shall have to keep my room two or three days, 
at least; and there's them currants getting too 
ripe for jelly, and the house a-going to rack 
and ruin, with nobody to watch them everlast- 
ing girls, But I’m thankful I'm alive, currant 
jelly or no currant jelly; and the next time 
anybody catches me taking arsenic to bleach 
myself, they may set me down for a bigger 
simpleton than I am, I’m afraid there’s no 
such thing as making a young woman out of 
an old one, as easy as making a new Tuscan 
I hate to give up—I can’t, 
But ugh, that 


out of an old one. 
that’s the long and short of it. 
arsenic! 
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Woman.—He cannot be an unhappy man who 
has the love of woman to accompany him in 
every department of life. The world may look 
dark and cheerless without, enemies may gather 
in his path, but when he returns to the fireside, 
and feels the tender love of woman, he forgets 
his cares and troubles, and is a comparatively 
happy man. He is but half prepared for the 
journey of life who takes not with him that 
friend who will forsake him in no emergency, 
who will divide his sorrows, increase his joys, 
lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine 
No, that man cannot 
be miserable who has such a companion, be he 


amid the darkest scenes, 


ever 80 poor, despised, and trodden upon by 
the world, 


Pain itself is not without its alleviations 
It may be violent and frequent, but it Is seldom 
both violent and long continued ; and its pauses 
and intermissions become positive pleasures, 
It has the power of shedding a satisfaction over 
intervals of ease, which, I believe, fow eitjoy 


ments exooeud, 








WONDERFUL 


PRASONAL OHNAMENTS OF THE BOYPTIANS, 


Tus passion of the Egyptians for deoorative 
jewelry was indeed exvessive, Men as well as 
women delighted thus te adorn themselves; 
and the desire waa not confined to the higher 
rauka, for, though the subordinate classes could 
not afford the sparkling gema and precious 
metals which glowed upon the persons of their 
superiors, their vanity was gratified by humbler 
imitations, of bronze, glass, or porcelain, 

‘* Costly and elegant ornaments,’’ observes 
Professor Rosselini, ‘‘abounded in proportion 
as clothing in general was simple and scarce 
among the Egyptians, Girdles, necklaces, arm- 
lets, ear-rings, and amulets of various kinds 
suspended from the neck, are found represented 
in the paintings, and in fact still exist on the 
mummies, Figures of noble youths are found 
entirely devoid of clothing, but richly orna- 
mented with necklaces and other jewels.’ 

An immense number of these ‘‘jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold’’ have been found in 
the tombs and on the persons of mummies, and 
are deposited in profusion in every museum. 
The accompanying engravings will give an idea 
of the style and form of some of them. 


i —_ 
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The earrings generally worn by the ladies 
were large round single hoops (as a), from one 








TILINGS, 


ineh and a half to two inches and a third in 
(iameter, and frequently of a still greater sine; 
or made of six rings soldered together (aa 6), 
Sometines an asp, Whose body waa of gold pet 
with precious stones, Was worn by persona of 
rank as a fashionable caprice, Vigures e d, of 
gold, bear the heads of fanciful animals; e, 
also of gold, is remarkable for singularity of 
form and for the delicacy of its workmanship, 
and f for ita carrying two pearls and being 
double in its construction, 

Bracelets, armlets, and anklets were worn by 
men as well as by women; they were usually 
of gold, frequently set with precious stones, or 
inlaid with enamel, 





The one marked a in the above cut is now in 
the Leyden museum. It is of gold, three inches 
in diameter, and one and a half inch in height, 
and is interesting, because it belonged to the 
Pharaoh whom we conelude to have been the 
patron and friend of Joseph, Thothmes III., 
whose name it bears. The armlet } is of gold, 
and represents a snake; the other, ¢, is of 
bronze. Rings were worn in profusion, gold 
Some re 
semble watch-seals of the present day. Some- 


times the stone, having four flat sides all en 


being the material chiefly selected. 


graved, turned on a pivot, like some seals seen 
at present. One of this character, which Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson estimates to contain twenty 
pounds’ worth of gold, is represented at d in 
the above engraving. It consists of a massive 
ring of gold, bearing an oblong plinth of the 
same metal, an inch in length, and more than 
half an inch in ite greatest width, 
in eongraven the hieroglyphic name of Storus, 


On one side 


the successor of Amunoph IIL, ; the three others 
vontain respectively a scorpion, & crocodile, and 
a lion, 


hi7 
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THK MANIAC, 


nY MAA. A uw HUTTRAPFIALD 


DaBARILY Over the waters 
Drifted the pale white mist, 
Kvev tte white arma waving 
Like apirite keeping their tryat, 


The moon looked down from the eloud-rifta, 
Smiling & Wan, eweet emile; 

The loaves had an eyrioe glitter, 
The river flowed on the while 


he stood ‘mid the miata and shadows, 
And bent with @ list'ning ear 

Murm'ring aa ifto some breathings 
That nove but herself might hear 


Murm'ring low words of affection, 
And tossing white arma on high, 
Like lilies upon the waters 
When the wave-crests run dark and high 


While ever a low, faint sobbing 
Arose 02 the chilling gale, 

Sweeping aloft through the tree-topa, 
Then died in 4 mournful wall 


The moon looked forth from the cloud-rifta 
That were furled from the heavens away, 
Piercing the folds of the mist-wreaths 
That shone in its glittering ray. 


But the wild and mournful priestess 
With her mystical rites hath gone, 

And the leaves above are whispering 
Of a deed that hath been done. 


There 's a white gleam on the waters, 
As they glitter in sparkling wile— 
A pinion of dark hair waving— 
And the river flows on the while. 


PARTING. 
BY JHeSTR ATHERTON 


We have been friends for many a yoar, 

And can we now part without a tear? 
Bidding each other a long farewell, 

The bosom heaves with its rising swell, 

The mutual joys of the hidden past 

Are swelling the memory thick and fast; 
The crushing weight of the laden years 
From the bravest heart wrings gushing tears 


We cannot revoke the sad decree 

Of a power which says, “It so shall be 
But the quick drawn breath, the stifled sigh, 
The averted face and the tearful eye 

Tell of a void and an aching breast— 

The frail support of its earthly rest, 

The strength and tower ofa trusting heart 
Crumbling gives it a fearful start, 


The piercing wall and ery of despair 
Reaches the hand that is waiting there; 
And it heals the wounds and stays the tears, 
Brightens the hopes and allays the fears, 
Points to His bosom the final rest 

Where pain no longer distracts the breast 
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WILT THOU LOVE ME WHEN I'M OLD? 
HY FINLAY JON neon 


Witt thou love me when I'm old, dearest, 
And time arcund shall fling 

The cares of life upon our path 
Vrom off hia sombre wing ; 

When love's eweet dream of youthful bliss 
Hrings but & source of pain; 

When hopes are scatter'd one by one, 
And life is on the wane? 


Wilt thou love me when I'm old, dearest, 
With an unchanging love, 
Rymbolioe of affection, which 
The angela feel above? 
Will memory cause our early joys 
To o'er thy senses steal, 
And raise within thy heart a love 
Which but the angels feel? 


Wilt thou love me when I'm old, dearest, 
And atricken down in years; 
Will thy kind hand in safety guide 
Me through this vale of teara? 
And when the hand of time, dearest, 
Is press'd upon thy brow, 
Canst thou then say in truthfulness 
** My love is stronger now"? 


May I then write thy faithful love 
Upon the future's page; 

When beauty shall be buried deep 
Within the lap of age? 

When, ‘neath the tempest and the storm, 
All things grow stern and cold ; 

When joys all fade, may | then feel 
Thou 'lt love me when I'm old? 


RETIREMENT. 
BY THOMAS HENRY BACON, 


Let the old maple sway 
Through the long summer day, 
Keeping time, keeping time with the wind's gentle tones; 
Let the brook ripple on 
With its froliesome song 
As it leaps, an it glides o’er the white pebble-stones, 


Let the bright waters flow 
Where the willows droop low, 
Where the forest rose filngs o'er the silvery way 
Such a shower of perfume, 
Buch a cascade of bloom 
That the ripples are lost in their loitering play. 


In a wild forest dell, 
Where the wood fairies dwell, 
I have built me a home ‘neath the old maple tree; 
I'm alone, I'm alone 
In the world and unknown, 
But I live in my thoughts and my spirit is free. 


While I live I've a home 
Where the world may not come 
With her amile of deceit and her chalice of woe, 
When I die I 've a temb 
Where the wild flowers bloom, 
And the soft breathing winds whisper low, whisper low. 














POETRY, 


PORTRY OF COMMON 


LIVK, | 

HY HNUL 
lv there be "sermons in the stones" 

And books " within the brooks,’ 
How many stories we may read 

In awiftly passing looks 
In foes that we moet by chance, 

As down the busy tide 
Of life some current drifta them on 

A moment by our aide 


*Twaa thus I saw two lovers once, | 
The girl wae mildly fair, 

A gentile free with timid eye, | 
And soft and shining hair; 

There, in her gray and silken robe, 
Her air of happy reat, 

She looked a glossy foreat dove 
Soft brooding on its neat 


But bold and handsome was his mien, 
His dark and flashing eye 

Btill lighted with its restloss ray 
On every passer-by; 

Aud looking at them much I thought 
And marvelled at the love 

Had won this faleon from his fight, 
To nestle with the dove! 


E'en then a lovely lady came 
Near them, with radiant eyes, 
Whose fringe upon the crimson cheek 
In silken shadow lies; 
Her costly robe in ample fold 
Swept queenly to the ground, 
The accents from her parted lips 
Made liquid music round, 


And where was he, the dark of eye! 
The fervent lover, then? 
Alas, alas, for earnest truth ! 
Alas, for trust in men! 
His eyes upon the stranger's face 
Had fixed their charméd gaze, 
The worship gleaming from their deptha 
I saw in sad amaze 


And she, the shy and quiet love, 
How trembled eyes and lips! 

How rushed the tempest o'er her soul, 
In sudden black eclipse! 

But he nor saw nor heeded her, 
His spirit followed far 

The brilliant bird that down the sky 
Weut gleaming like a star 


But bend not thus thy glossy crost, 
Thou timid, feeble thing! 

Hast thou no pride within thy heart, 
No power upon thy wing? 

Dost thou not see the worthless love 
O’er which thou wouldst repine? 

A gilded gaud, it is not worth 
One single sigh of thine! 


Ah, on the moment I would loose 
The falcon from my wrist, 
And let him try his fickle wing 
E’en wheresoe'r he list! 
Would shake the worthless fetter off 
That bound me to his side, 
Aud thank the gods that made me aot 
His victim and his bride! ' 


POOR, 


OnnaTen 


RiCi AND 
BY ANON 0 
Twa rich man dwellain a mansion, 
With everything eoatly and fine 
With plotures and statues and ailver, 
With condiments, eweetmeats, and wine 


His voature ia linen and purple 
The voature of princes and kings | 

His timepiece is studded with diamonda, 
His fngeoraare heavy with rings 


Ilia life ia a whirl and a warfare 
A atruggle with trouble and care; 
His death 
It were beat nor to follow him (here 


let ua pause on the threshold! 


The poor man lives in « hovel, 
With everything squalid and mean 
His walle never boasted of pletures, 
His larder is narrow and lean 


His garments are tattered and fiimay 
The same in the cold and the heat; 
The moon ia his lamp and his time-piece, 
His comrade and friend in the street 


His life ia a hymna of contentment 
A little has rendered him blest; 
And death is a key, wrought of silver, 
That opens the palace of rest! 


One lies in a tomb built of marble, 
The other lies low in the moor; 


And the poor man becomes as the rich man, 


And the rich man becomes as the poor! 


SUNNY MEMORIES. 
BY MYRTA MAY, 
Sunny memories! how ye linger 
Round my throbbing heart to-night, 
How the past, with mystic finger, 
Traces dreams agd visions bright! 


Sunny memories! ye are winging 
To my heart your silent way, 

O'er my path a glory flinging, 
Brighter than the opening day 


Softly comes the shadowy even 
With its gift of peace to me, 
The dull chain of care is riven, 
And my fottered soul is free 


Unseen hands are gently lightening 
Every burden from my heart, 

All within my apirit brightening, 
As the gloomy clouds depart 


Care I for the world's cold scorning 
While these sunny visions stay? 

I am blest, until (he morning 
Drives the blissful dreams away. 


Clouds may lower dark above me, 
Underneath the thorns be strewn, 

None be left to know or love me, 
I've a blessing all my own, 


Sunny memories! always hover 
Round this weary, restless heart, 

Till, life's * fitful fever" over, 
Every earth-dream shall depart 
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In the soft sunlight and the breeze, 


A RECORD OF SPRING. 
(/nseribed to Sopuin Davison.) | 

BY MARIAN GWYN | 

Fatner, I greet thy spring-time once again | 
| 

| 


And wild birds that come with many a strain 
Of gushing music o'er the seas; 
In the odorous breath of summer flowers, 
That scents each wind that wanders by, | 
Born of the sunshine and the vernal hours, | 
Beneath the blue rejoicing sky 


I greet thy sunshine who still walk the earth 
By vague, dim yearnings shadowed o'er, 
For haunting voices gone from home and hearth 
Unto that far-off, brighter shore ; 
The kindred hearts, the steadfast and the true | 
That parted, leaving earth so lone; 
The fair young hearts that in their beauty grew, 
And joy—around the bright hearthstone 


Forgive me, if too much my heart hath yearn'd 
O’er earthly love and memory, 

Until the deep tide of its worship turn'd, 
Father of mercy far from thee! 

My doubting heart hath mourn’d the sunny past, 
Where all its shining hopes have died ; 

And strove with fitful murmurings to cast 
The burden of its life aside 


Too much the worship of this heart was pour’d 
Upon mortality’s brief worth ; 
Too much this chasten’d spirit hath ador'd 
The blighted, fading things of earth ; 
Hath worshipp’d and hath mourn'd o’er broken trust, | 
Where once its fairest hope hath smil'd, | 
I lay my sunny dreams down in the dust, 
Have pity on thy wayward child. 


ALLIE BELLE. 
ny warner &. navexs 


My song it shall be of a fairy, 
Who came to our dwelling one night, 
And close to our happy hearts nestled, 
Affording a precious delight. 
Her eyes had the hue of the heavens, 
Her smile with an angel's might vie, 
No marvel so great her attraction, 
She wandered perchance from the sky 


I have somewhere read of a fairy 
Who had power to change at her will 
All things into gold in a moment, 
So great was her magical skill; 
Our sprite must belong to her household, 
So changed has our dwelling become 
Since this daintiest fairy an inmate 
Became of our hearts and our home 


Would you know the name of the fairy 
Who beanty like this can impart? 

Who has shed o'er our home such a sunshine, 
A brightness that ne'er may depart? 

"Tis & name more precious and dearer 


Than any that language may tell; 


For it speaks of the cherub that bears it, 


Vur darling, our loved Allie elle 
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Enigmas. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN MAY NUMBER 
9. Goose-berry. 
ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


Miss M. Iennie Casey, Inverness, Livingston County, 
New York. 


CHARADE 


10. 
Brnoip my first in sable hue ; 
View it again in azure blue; 
Sometimes carnation ’s not more bright ; 
Again, it seems a milky white. 


My second, I must make confession, 
Is a most choice and rich possession, 
Which all enjoy ; for rich and poor 
Possess alike this valued store. 

My whole is formed of glass and lead, 
And always rises o’er our head. 


RIDDLE. 


11. 
A worpD that’s composed of three letters alone, 
And is backward and forward the same; 
Without speaking a word makes its sentiments known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty-five letters. 

My 25, 9, 15, 10, 29, 2, 17, 5, 24, is a beautiful town in 
western Pennsylvania. 

My 9, 25, 30, 9, 11, 5,17, is what every young lady 
wishes to be. 

My 11, 30, 16, 32, 17, is a very valuable book. 

My 26, 34, 34, 5, 31, is a species of fruit. 

My 19, 9, 1, 31, 5, is an animal not found in America 

My 16, 12, 17, 26, 24, is an article of food, 

My 13, 20, 2, 22, isa river in Alleghany Co., Pa. 

My 25, 23, 15, 31, 6, is what we all like. 

My 20, 9, 34, 34, 8, 15, 17, 3, 28, is what we all wish for 

My 25, 9, 12, 12, 2, 18, 7, is what young ladies gene- 
rally desire to be. 

My 26, 20, 35, 34, 34, 6, 15, 31, 14, 6, 31, 26, 12, is what 
I wish every one. 

My 3, 26, 12, 9, 20, is the name of a lady. 

My 14, 2, 5, 32, 8, 35, 1, is the name of a gentleman 

My 11, 23, 26, 12, 7, 10, is what fences are made of. 

My 20, 22, 15, 23, 12, 26, 11, 5, 31, is what every one 
should try to be. 

My 16, 12, 30, 7, 18, 28, is what all young ladies wish 
to be 

My 34, 8, 19, 27, 8, 19, 28, are delightful. 

My 4, 26, 14, is a tool used by carpenters. 

My 18, 35, 4, 6, is not dificult. 

My 21, 26, 12, 1, is not cold. 

My 20, 35, 27, 24, 10, 2%, 1, 18, is what some young mea 
are 

My 1, 35, 12, 18, is a Latin word signifying the sea 

My 2, 15, 7, 30, 9, is a foreign country 

My 8, 27, is not out, 

My 5, 6, 24, 90, 9, is a country of Asia Minor 

My whole is the name and place of residence of a young 
lady subseriber to the Lady's Book 
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FOR JUNE, 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Veste Algerien. 


This pretty little 
article of summer dress is an improvement in 
muslin of the velvet vestes Algeriens which were 
so extensively worn for house dress last winter. 
It is made of white muslin, is exactly the same 
shape as the Greek, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Byron jacket, and has an under- 


shirt of the same material. The undershirt 
falls below the waist, and is extremely full; 
the sleeves are very wide, rather short, and 
cut up to the elbow on the outside; and the 
whole is fastened at the throat with a bow or 
rosette of ribbon. 








Fig. 2. 
corsages, or evenitg-drese, 
VOL. LX. 46 


-Btiisse canezan of muslin for low | 
The material is a 


clear Swiss or French muslin, with two puffs 
of the same; a row of gored lace on the outer 
edge, forming short lappets at the waist, and 
closed by a bow of ribbon. An excellent style 
for young girls. For full evening-dress it 
should be made of thulle and blonde. 











Figs. 3 and 4.—A favorite shape and design 
for linen or cambrio embroidered collara and 
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sleoves; the pointed shape and delicate wreaths 
of embroidery make the set marked and stylish, 


Fig. 4 





Figs, 6 and 6,--Different styles of caps for 
demi-tollette, 





CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF, 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY OF FOURTEEN 
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Enamelled green silk with a black stripe. Chemisette and full sleeves of cambric muslin. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A BOLSTER-CASE,. 
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FASHIONABLE 


DRESS FOR A LADY. 


(See Diagram, opposite page.) 





Tus dress may be made either in tarlatan or 
silk, but, in either case, the trimming is to be 
in the tarlatan. This consists of a fulness, laid 
on in vandykes, at the bottom of each skirt, 
every point being gathered up into a bow. On 
the under-skirt there are two rows, on the upper 
there is one. The body is trimmed with full- 
ings from the shoulder to the centre, and fin- 
ished with bows to match the skirt. The 
sleeves are formed of either one or two full 
puffs. This dress, made in white tarlatan, 
with its trimmings in the luminous green, is 
extremely elegant. In a pale ultramarine blue 
it is also very distingué. Ladies who prefer a 
more subdued tone will find a soft lavender or 
a good black silk, made in the same manner, 





suitable for ail the occasions which demand a 
dress toilet. 





THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 
RECEIPTS. 

61. Albert Chain. —32 strands; 6 hairs; half 
oz. bobbins; 402. balance; No. 6 mould; plait 
No. 17. 

62. Bracelet of 4 Pieces, Cabled.—2A strands ; 
4 hairs; half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 9 
mould; plait No. 17. 

63. Albert Chain.—24 strands ; 8 hairs; half 
oz. bobbins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 8 mould; plait 
No. 17. 
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64. Chain.—16 strands; 5 hairs; 1 oz. bob- | 


| 
bins ; 7 oz. balance; No. 16 mould; plait No. 17. 


65. Single Bracelet.—48 strands ; 20 hairs; 2 
oz. bobbins; 24 oz. balance; D mould; plait 
No. 17. 

66. Brooch of 3 Pieces. —28 strands ; 6 hairs; 
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half oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 6 mould; 
plait No. 17. 

67. Bracelet of 5 Pieces, Plaited.—32 strands ; 
15 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins; 30 oz. balance; No. 3 
mould; plait No. 18. 

68. Bracelet of 9 Pieces, Rolled in 3-threes.— 
24 strands; 10 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. bal- 
ance; No. 10 mould; plait No. 18. 

69. Delicate Chain.—32 strands; 2 hairs; 
half oz. bobbins; 5 oz. balance; No. 15 mould; 
plait No. 18. 

70. Albert Chain.—2A strands; 20 hairs; 2 
oz. bobbins; 10 oz. balance; No. 6 mould; 
plait No. 19. 

71. Delicate Chain. —32 strands; 2 hairs; 
half oz. bobbins; 5 oz. balance; No. 15 mould; 
plait No. 19. 


~~ eeee ——-—— 


DIAGRAM OF FASHIONABLE DRESS, 











SLEEVE. 


-- ~, 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS, 


STRAW BASKETS, TEMPLES, ETC. 

Procurs some bundles of whole round straws, 
of precisely the same length and thickness, from 
. straw-bennet manufactory. If you determine 
that the shape of your intended basket shall be 
round, cut out a circular 
piece of pasteboard forthe 
~ bottom (Fig. 22), and an- 
. «| other, rather larger, for 
t. PY, the upper part (Fig. 23) ; 
cut the interior of the 
latter entirely out, leaving only a margin about 
half an inch wide, Cutall the straws the length 
you intend the depth of the basket to be; for 
this purpose, use a sharp pair of scissors, of 
rather a large size, and handle the straws very 
delicately, as the least rough usage will split 
snd render them totally useless, With a punch 
the exact size of the straws, make holes all 
round the middle of the pasteboard meant for 
the upper part of the basket, and also precisely 
the same number round the edge of the bottom, 
keeping them about a quarter or half an ineh 
distant from each other, according to the alse 
of the basket, those at the top being more dis- 
tant from each other than those at the bottom; 
then take the atraws, one ata time, and intro- 
(luce one end of each into the margin of the 
top, and the other Into the bottom part of the 
basket, leaving about half an inch projecting 
at each end beyond the pasteboard, If the 
strawa should be too amall for the holes, they 
may be fastened by a little gum, A handle 
may be formed of pasteboard, gummed on, and 
decorated with gilt ornaments, or bound over 
with straws pressed flat, The 
beauty and atrength of the 
basket may be increased by 
entwining ribbon among the 
atrawa, thus producing a kind 
of checkered work (Pig, 24), 
One variety of these basketa 
is made by forming the top 
and bottom of the same alse; 
and when the straws are all 
put in, the top and bottom are twisted a little, 
in contrary directions, 80 as to make the middle 
part appear smaller than the sides, Should 
the artist decide on making a straw basket of 
any other shape, the foregoing directions are 
to be attended to without variation, except as 

regards the form of the top and bottom, 
To make a cottage or temple ornament, cut 
out a piece of pasteboard for the bottom, as for 
the basket, 


Fig. 22 Fig. 23 


. 





Fig. 





arranging the shape according to 





taste, and introduce the straws for the sides 
in the same manner as directed for making 
baskets ; and, if making a temple, leave a con- 
siderable space at one part for the entrance. 
For the foof, if a cottage, bend a piece of thick 
drawing-paper into the proper shape, and along 
each side of it make holes for the admission of 
the straws which form its sides; pass each 
straw of the latter through the holes made !n 
the former, which, if well arranged, will hold 
it firmly together. By leaving a wide margin 
to the roof, it will overhang the sides, and form 
the eaves. Press some straws flat, and gum 
them on each side of the roof; and for the two 
ends, or, as they are technically termed, gables, 
out pieces of drawing-paper to the shape of the 
roof, gum them on, and ornament them in any 
fanciful way, either with straws 
or otherwise (Fig, 26). A chim- 
ney may also be made of colored 
pasteboard, and let into the roof. 
A good effect may be produced 
by forming the sides of a cottage 
with Bristol-paper, painting the doors, windows, 
oto., and introducing it into the interior of the 
cottage, when, if it be well contrived, the straws 
will appear asa portico round it, Very small 
artificial flowers, imitating woodbine, ete., may 
be introduced among the straws, and will greatly 
add to the beauty of the whole, The roof of a 
temple, whether it be round or hexagonal, |» 
to be constructed In a manner almilar to that 
of a cottage; form the pasteboard on the same 
principle, gum the straws on the same way, 
and, to finish it, add an acorn, or any other 
little ornament, to the top, 


Fig. 24 


Wa 





LAVENDER HASKHTS, 


Those are made, like straw baskets, of paste- 
board; but, instead of a straw, two or three 
stalks of lavender are to be introduced, The 
appearance of these, when lined with silk, or 
interwoven with ribbon, is very ole 
gant; they likewise possess the ad- 
vantage over straw baskets of dif 
fusing & moat pleasant odor, The 
centre of the astalka of lavender, 
between the top and bottom, may 
be bound with very narrow ribbon, of a deli- 
cate and appropriate color, neatly finished in 
rosettes or little bows in front, They may be 
made in a variety of forma, (Fig. 26.) 


Fig. 26 





RICE OR BUGLE BASKETS. 
These baskets are made of cardboard, and 
afterwards ornamented with rice. The best 
shape to make the basket is that of an inverted 
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cone without a top, the sides being cut into 
diamonds. Line it throughout with paper or 
silk of any agreeable color, and gum grains of 
rice on the intervening spaces of the cardboard, 
Should the effect of the rice appear monotonous, 
vary it with colored beads, eto. ; or bugles alona 





may be employed, instead of rice, Baskets of 
this description may also be very elegantly 
decorated with groups of small shells, little 
artificial bouquets, crystals, or the fine feathers 
from the heads of birds of beautiful plumage. 
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STRIPED CUSHION 
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A very striking effect is often produced by 
arrangements of color and design based on 
rules of simplicity. We give among our illus- 
trations a sample of this style of work, which, 
when executed, strikingly displays this prin- 
eiple. It is a little pattern in wool-work on 
canvas, so simple that it requires scarcely more 
than the mechanical motion of the fingers to 
produce, excepting a little attention to the con- 
trast of the colors, as they take their places 
next to each other, when the pattern is re- 
peated. A number of these stripes, worked 
all in the same pattern, but in different colors, 
form a most effective piece of work, when 
made into acushion. There are many ladies 
who find it more agreeable to have an easy 
piece of work in progress, to fill up the leisure 
moments as they arise, than one which re- 
quires close attention and much thought. The 
mind can often be interested in the one, while 
the other would prove a fatigue. The arrange- 
ment of the color is open to the greatest diver- 
sity of taste, but the best effect is produced by 
varying the color of the pattern, as well as 
that of the ground. 

The pattern, as will be seen in the engraving, 
is formed of two rows of stitches; these ought 
to be in two distinct shades of the same color, 
one dark and the other light. The following 
colors have a pretty effect: Yellows on violet 
for the first stripe, crimsons on green for the 
second, rose-color on black for the third, browns 
These four stripes 
repeated look extremely well; or the variety 
can be still farther extended by making every 
stripe different, 


on yellow for the fourth. 


ile 
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IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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We recommend this cushion, not only as a 
pleasant occupation, but because, when com- 
pleted, the result is a really ornamental article. 





KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 


PEAR. 


Four needles (No. 19) are required. 

Cast on six stitches on each of two needles, 
and three on the third. 

Knit one plain round with green purse twist. 

2d round.—Knit one, make one, knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one. 

3d and 4th.—Plain. 

5th.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit four, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit four, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
four, make one, knit one, make one, knit four, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two. 

6th and 7th.—Plain. 

8th.—Knit three, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit six, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit six, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
six, make one, knit one, make one, knit six, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three. 

9th and 10th.—Plain. 

11th.—Knit four, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit four. 

12th and 13th. —P lain, 
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14th.—Knit five, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
ten, make one, knit one, make one, knit ten, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit five. 

15th and 16th.—Plain. 

17th.—Knit six, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, miake one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit six. 

18th and 19th.—Plain. 

20th.—Knit seven, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit seven. 

Twelve plain rounds, then work one round, 
taking two stitches together on each side of the 
stitch which was between increases, and work 
thus altogether four decreasing rounds, with 
two plain rounds between each decreasing one ; 
then decrease for four rounds one stitch only 
(by taking two together) as straight as possible, 





in continuation of the decreasing stripes, with 
three plain rounds between each decreasing 
one, and four more decreasing rounds, with 
four plain rounds between. When twelve 
stitches only remain (four on each needle), 
work six plain rounds, then one round, de- 
creasing one stitch on each needle; two more 
plain rounds, and finish off by gathering the 
stitches. Make a stalk with a spring wire out 
in two, and covered, first with cotton wool, 
then with brown floss on half twist silk; insert 
it in the narrowest end of the pear; fasten the 
gathered stitches as close as possible to the 
stalk; fill the pear with coarse bran* as firm 
as possible; gather the stitches of the other 
aperture, place a clove in it, and fasten the 
gathered stitches round the stalk of the clove. 
A leaf may be added with good effect. The pear- 
tree leaf is of an oval shape, and so simple that 
no directions to make it will be needed by those 
who have worked the far more difficult oak- 
leaves, or any other leaf. 





* As the bran would soil the wool, it will be found 
necessary to knit a second pear, somewhat smaller, in 
white cotton, and insert it in the first before filling 
it up. 


PATCHWORK. 
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BRAIDED BORDER, 


As it is always our wish to render the Work- 
Table department as useful as possible, we en- 
deavor, from time to time, to introduce such 
articles as fashion seems to indicate as being 
most in demand, and which every lady who 
has leisure may prefer executing for herself. 
At the present time, braiding is one of the 
most prevalent styles of decoration, and we 
therefore insert a design which will, when exe- 
cuted, produce very agreeable effects for many 
articles of the wardrobe. For the jacket, or for 
the two skirts of a child’s dress, it is especially 
suitable. 





~—o 


FLOUNCE FOR EVENING-DRESS. 
(See double page engraving, pages 486, 487.) 





Tue greater portion of the pattern is to be 
worked in chain-stitch on a clear muslin. The 
holes alone require to be worked differently, 
and these may be done in buttonhole-stitch. 
This style of work is very suitable where effect 
is required, as it is rich in appearance, and al- 
lows lightness of pattern with every possible 
arrangement of graceful curves, which are very 
important in a large piece of work like a dress. 
The cotton should be rather fine, to make the 








work look neat. This pattern is intended for 
flounces, the number of which must depend 
on the taste of the worker ; or it may be worked 
as an upper skirt, with the under one having 
a deep hem with a slight pattern over it. 
Chain-stitch on muslin or net is so easy and 
pleasant a style of work that ornamenting a 
dress in it is not so formidable an undertaking 
as many ladies might suppose, who are unac- 
customed to the work; we, therefore, recom- 
men it for dresses in preference to the moro 
tedious styles of embroidery, such as satin- 
stitch or applique, which require an amount of 
time and patience which all ladies have not at 
their command. 





DAMASK-WORK CURTAIN BORDER, 
(See blue plate in front.) 


We have here the pleasure of offering a 
novelty in needle-work, which, we think, will 
prove acceptable to the ladies who take an in- 
terest in the elegant arts of the Work-Table. 
This damask-work makes its first appearance 
in this journal, and will, we trust, be found 
applicable for many purposes of decoration in 
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elegant apartments, It can be arranged in 
various ways for different articles, being equally 
suitable for the curtains, the couch, the chairs, 
the cushions, the ottoman, the table-cover, 
screens of all sorts, as well as other things too 
numerous to mention. The designs allow of a 
great variety, both in form and color; and the 
more diversified the materials, the more is the 
richness of the general effect augmented. The 
materials are small pieces of silk and velvet, 
such as many ladies possess without being able 
to find a suitable appropriation for, and a suffi- 
clent quantity of different colored beads, “Our 
design has been arranged as a curtain border, 
and may either be worked upon the material 
of the curtain or on a separate stripe of some 
other color, of which the join may be covered 
with a gimp; and thia last mode is not only 
more convenient, but it also produces a more 
striking appearance. The mode of executing 
this work is remarkably easy. The various 
flowers and leaves may be traced from our en- 
graving and cut out in paper. These must 
have a corresponding piece of either velvet or 
silk, as the case may be, selected, and being 
cut into the required shape, only allowing some 
small amount of margin, and being first slightly 
tacked down upon ground of the border with 
the paper uppermost, are to be neatly traced 
out with silk of their own color, after which 
the tacking thread and paper patterns are to be 
taken away and the shape neatly cut round to 
the tracing with the scissors. The parts which 
appear under in our illustration are first to be 
done ; for, though only a portion of these are 
shown, the whole are put in, as the leaf or 
flower which partially covers them is laid upon 
them, the concealed part not being cut away. 
This makes the work much more easy, pre- 
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vents discrepancies of shapes, and gives rich 
ness. The flowers should be in velvets, the 
leaves in silks and satins, The greater variety 
of shades that are introduced of green, of rus- 
set brown, of the yellow and golden tints of 
autumn, in short, of all those hues of varied 
verdure which nature presents, the more ef 
fective will the work appear in its finished 
state. The flowers, also, may have their petals 
in different shades when the resources of the 
materials render this convenient. When the 
whole of the parts have been laid down accord 
ing to our design, and have been carefully 
traced out with silk of their own color, and the 
superfluous portions carefully out away, the 
bead work must be commenced, This is done 
by passing a long stitch filled with small seed 
beads across the edge of the flowers so as to 
make a regular margin of beads all round, 
each line being as close as possible, so as per- 
fectly to conceal the edge of the satin or velvet. 
Some of these require more and some less of 
the length of beads, but this will be seen in 
our engraving. The veins are worked in beads, 
as indicated also. The colors of the beads must 
be varied. The border edge of the flowers 
may be in white, blue, orange, yellow, violet, 
brown, and black, with centres of the same. 
These colors are all good in beads. The leaves 
may be bordered with green, brown, and deep 
red, of all their varied shades. The stalks of 
the leaves and flowers are to be done in lines 
of chain-stitch of graduated shades, There will 
be found a great variety in the execution of 
this damask-work which will render it agree- 
able, while, even without that recommendation, 
it could not be considered tedious, and we 
think we may say with confidence that the ef 
fect is strikingly handsome. 





FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 





FOR A SHIRT FRONT, 
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RECEIPTS. 





Receipts, We. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 


THe preserving season being at hand, we publish, for 
the benefit of our lady subscribers, a large number of 
useful receipts suited to the season, A portion of them 
were published last season, but, as we have many thou- 
sauds of new subscribers this year, to all this collection, 
the largest ever given, will be found very valuable. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Paeservine.—Attention, with prac- 
tice, will enable a person to make any of the following 
sorts of preserves, etc., and they are as much as is wanted 
in a private family. The higher articles of preserved 
fruits may be bought at less expense than they can be 
made, 

Preserves should be kept carefully from the air and in 
avery dry place. Unless they have a very small pro- 
portion of sugar, &® warm one does not hurt; but when 
not properly boiled—that is, long enough, but not quickly 
—heht makes them ferment, and damp causes them to 
grow mouldy, They should be looked at two or three 
times in the first two racntha, that they may be gently 
boiled again, if not likely to keep. Paste the edge of 
the outer paper, as it keeps out the air better than a 
string, or rub the outer paper over with white of eggs, 
aud cover the preserve whilst hot. This plan is adopted 
by most of the French confectioners, Put plain writing- 
paper over the fruit; brandy will give them a tendency 
to ferment 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, ete. should be kept in tin 
boxes, between layers of white paper, in a very dry, 
but not hot room. When any sweetmeats are directed 
to be dried in the sun or in a stove, it will be best, in 
private families, where there ls not a regular stove for 
the purpose, to put them in the sun on flag-stones, which 
reflect the heat, and place a garden glass over them, to 
keop insects off; or, if put into an oven, take care not to 
let it be too warm, and watch that they do properly and 
miowly 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered in dry 
weather; but as this is not always practicable, much 


ybviated by boiling the frult for 





inconvenience may be 
jellies and jams long before the sugar is added By #0 


dving, 
serves will be better favored, by the sugar not belng tuo 


the watery part clea will evaporate, at d the pre 


long on the fire 

The common sort of preserves are cheaper, if not bet 
ter, when made at home, than when purchased from the 
coufectioner; with this observation, that, if there be 
children in the family, the plan will then probably be 
found anything but economical 

ans of copper or bell-metal are the proper utensils 
for preserving fruit; when used, they must be scoured 
bright with sand, Tinned pans turn and destroy the 


culor of the fralt that ls put into them 


l'o CLARIFY BCGAR FoR Paesunvine,—Pat into a pre 
serving-pan a8 many pounds of sugar as you wish; to 
each pound of sugar put half a pint of water, and the 
white of an egg to every four pounds; stir it together 
until the sugar is dissolved, then set it over a gentle 
fire; stir it occasionally, and take off the scum as it rises 
After a few boilings-up, the sugar will riso so high as to 
run over the aide of the pan; to prevent which, take it 
from the fire for a few minutes, when it will subside, 
and leave time for skimming. 
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until a slight scum or foam only will rise; then take off 
the pan, lay a slightly wetted napkin over the basin, 
Put the skim- 


mings into a basin; when the sugar is clarified, rins 


and then strain the sugar through it. 


the skimmer and basin with a glass of cold water, and 
put it to the scum, and set it by for common purposes 

To Keep Paeserves.—Apply the white of an egg, w 
a suitable brush, to a sinwle thickness of white tissu 
paper, with which cover the jars, overlapping the edges 
an inch ortwo. When dry, the whole will become as 
tight as a drum. 

To prevent Jama, preserves, etc. from graining, a tea 
spoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every gallon 
of the jam or p. eserves 

To PReseRVE STRAWHERRIES.—To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
aud put them in a preserving-kettle, over a slow fire 
till the sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty 
ready & number 
gmall jars, and put the fruitint Cork and 
and keep them through the 


minutes, as fast as possible; have 
ling hot, 
seal the jars immediately, 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 


break, 
To Preserve STRAWBERRIES WHOLR.—Another excel 
lent way is to make the syrup boiling hot, and, having 
picked the large strawberries free from hulls—or, if pr 
ferred, leave them and half an inch of the stem on—pour 
it over them ; let it remain uatil the next day, then drain 
it off, and boil again; return it hot to the fruit; let them 
remain for another night; then put them into the kett 
and boil gently for half an hour; cut one in two; if it 
done through, take them from the syrup with a skim 
mer, aud spread them on flat dishes to cool; boll th 
syrup until thick and rich; then put the fruit luto glass 
jara; 


off from the sediment over the fruit 


let the syrup cool aud settle, then pour it carefully 


To Paesasnve STRAWSERKINS OR RASPHERAIES, FOR 
CueamMs On Ices, WiThouT boILine,—Let the fruit be 
gathered in the middle of # warm day, in very dry 
weather; strip it from the stalks directly, weigh 
turn it into a bowl or deep pan, and bruise it gently 
mix with an equal weight of fue, dry sifted sugar, and 
put it immediately into small wide-necked bottles; cork 
these firmly without delay, and tle bladders over th: 
tops. Keep them in a cool place, or the fruit will fe 
ment The mixture should be stirred softly, and only 
just sufficiently to blend the sugar and the fruit, The 
bottles must be perfectly dry, and the bladders, after 
having been cleaned in the usual way, and allowed to 
moistened with @ ilttle 


become nearly #0, should be 


spirit on the side which is to be next the cork 


STRAW DBERRIN® Stewed vor TAKTS,—Make a syrup of 
one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a@ litt! 
white of eggs; let it boll, and skim it until only & foam 
rises; then pat in a quart of berries free from stems a 
hulls; let them boil till they look clear and the ryruy 
quite thick, 


paste 


Finish as directed for tarts, with fue |} 


To Preserve STRAWBERRING IN Wine.—Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bott! 


and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugai 


fill up with Madeira wine or sherry 

STRAWBERRY JeLLY.—Express the Juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced 
to powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
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pon over a very clear fire, and «tir the jelly often until 
it boils; clear it carefally from scum, and boll it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, This receipt is for 
a moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small por- 
tion will require much less time, 

Raspoennine.—These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries, 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or ina warm 
oven, They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts, 

Raspnenny Jam.—Weilgh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former intoa 
preserving-pan, boll, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour, In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in at first. 

Raspserry Wine.—Bruise the finest ripe raspberries 
with the back of a spoon; strain them through a flannel 
bag into a stone jar; allow one pound of fine powdered 
loaf-sugar to one quart of juice; stir these well together, 
and cover the jar closely; let it stand three days, stir- 
ring the mixture up every day; then pour off the clear 
liquid, and put two quarts of sherry to each quart of 
juice, or liquid. Bottle it off, and it will be fit for use 
in a fortnight. By adding Cognac brandy instead of 
sherry, the mixture will be raspberry brandy. 


RASPBERRY CREAM.—Rub a quart of raspberries, or 
raspberry jam, through a hair sieve, to take out the 
seeds, and then mix it well with cream; sweeten with 
sugar to taste; put into a stone jug, and raise a froth 
with a chocolate mill ; as your froth rises, take it off with 
a spoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. When you have 
got as much froth as you want, put what cream remains 
into a deep china dish, or punch-bowl, and pour your 
frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie on. 

CURRANTS PReseRveD.—Take ripe currants free from 
stems; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear; then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil 
gently until they are cooked and clear; take them into 
the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, then pour it over the fruit. Currants 
may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to seven of 
sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of the cur- 
rants, and crush and press the juice from the remaining 
three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil 
until thick and rich; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 


To Dry Currants ror Dessert.—Have a basin of wa- 
ter, and dissolve in it a sufficient quantity of gum-Arabic 
to make it rather thick ; have also a plateful of the best 
loaf-sugar pounded and sifted; dip bunches of ripe red 
currants into the gum-Arabic solution, and then roll them 
well in the sugar; lay them separately on a dish to dry 
in the sun. They are very pretty for dessert, to be eaten 
immediately ; if kept, care must be taken that the bunches 
do not touch, and the process should be repeated by 
rolling them in sugar for several days successively. 


Conrayt Jeciy.—Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and strain the juice froma 
quart ata time through athin muslin; wring it gently, to 
got all the liquid; pata pound of white sugar to each 
pound of Juice; stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over 
a gentle fire ; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; 
then try it by taking a spoonful intoa saucer; when cold, 
Wf it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
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longer, Or, pick the fruit from the stems; weigh it, and 
put it intoa stone pot; set it in a kettle of hot water, 
reaching nearly to the top; let it boll until the fruit is 
hot through ; then crush them, and strain the juice from 
them; put a pound of white sugar to each pint of it; put 
it over the fire and boll for fifteen minutes; try some in 
a saucer; when the jelly is thick enough, strain it into 
small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, cover 
with tissue-paper as directed, Glass should be tempered 
by keeping it in warm water for a short time before 
pouring any hot liquid into it; otherwise it will crack. 

Rep on Ware Currant Jam.—Let the fruit be very 
ripe; pick it clean from the stalks; bruise it, and to every 
pound put three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar; stir 
it well, and boil half an hour, then add the sugar; boll 
and skim. 

Green Cornnant Jam.—Weigh equal portions of un- 
ripe red currants and sugar; set the fruit over the fire, 
at some distance, with a small part of the sugar, break- 
ing the fruit a little, that the juice may prevent it burn- 
ing; stir it continually, and let it remain for a quarter 
of an hour, then add the rest of the sugar, and boil up 
for a quarter of an hour longer. 

Currant Wine.—Dissolve eight pounds of honey in 
fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
add the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants ; 
then ferment fortwenty-four hours; to every two gallons 
add two pounds of sugar, and clarify with whites of eggs. 


Compote or Green CurRANTs —Half a pint of spring 
water, five ounces of sugar, boiled together ten minutes ; 
one pint of green currants stripped from the stalks ; sim- 
mered from three to five minutes. 

Buack Currant Vineaar.—To four pounds of fruit, 
very ripe, put three pints of vinegar ; let it stand three 
days; stir occasionally; sqaeeze and strain the fruit. 
After boiling ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one 
pound of lump sugar. Boil twenty minates. 


GooseBERRIES PRESERVED.—Take the blossom from the 
end, and take off the stems; finish as directed for straw- 
berries and currants. 

To Kerr Rep Goosrenerrizs.—Pick gooseberries when 
fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of a pound 
of sugar and a gill of water ; boil together until quite a 
syrup; then put in thefruit, and continue to boil gently 
for fifteen minutes; then put them into small stone jars; 
when cold, cover them close; keep them for making 
tarts or pies. 

Compote or Green Goosrserrirs.—This is an excel- 
lent compote, if made with fine sugar, and very good 
with any kind. Break five ounces into small lamps, 
and pour on them half a pint of water; boil these gently 
for ten minutes, and clear off all the scum; then add to 
them a pint of fresh gooseberries freed from the tops and 
stalks, washed and well drained; simmer them gently 
from eight to ten minutes, and serve them hot or cold. 
Increase the quantity for a large dish. 

Compors or Sprixa Frurr—Rucears.—Take a pound 
of the stalks after they are pared, and cut them into short 
lengths; have ready a quarter of a pint of water boiled 
gently for ten minutes with five ounces of sugar, or with 
six, should the frait be very acid ; put it in, and simmer 
it for about ten minutes. Some kinds will be tender in 
rather less time, some will require more. Good sugar 
in lumps should be nsed generally for these dishes, and, 
when they are intended for dessert, the syrup should be 
enriched with an additional ounce ortwo. Lisbon sugar 
will answer for them very well on ordinary occasions, 
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but that which is refined will render them much more 
delicate. 

To Parssave Ravsans.—To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half an ounce of 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped very fine, half 
the peel of a lemon also chopped very fine; boll all to- 
gether rather longer than other fruit, or till it will set 
firm. If the fruit is not quite young, the sticks should 
be peeled, being first wiped quite dry, 

Fine Ruveakes Jam.—Let the rhubarb be drawn ona 
dry day; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash them ; 
peel off the skin and coarse fibres, and slice the stalks 
thin, To each pound thus prepared, allow a pound of 
fine sugar in fine powder; put the fruit in a pan, and 
atrew a quarter of the sugar amongst it and over it; let 
it stand until the sugar is dissolved, when boll it slowiy 
toa smooth pulp; take it from the fire, and stir ia the 
remainder of the sugar by degrees; when itis dissolved, 
boil the preserve quickly until it becomes very thick, 
and leaves the bottom of the pan visible when stirred, 
The time required for preparing this preserve will de- 
pend on the kind of rhubarb used and the time of year 
It will vary from an hour and a 
The juice should be 


in which it is made, 
half to two hours and a quarter, 
slowly drawn from it at first. 

RHUBARB JAM (another way).—To seven pounds of 
rhubarb add four sweet oranges and five pounds of sugar. 
Peel and cut up the rhubarb. Put in the thin peel of 
the oranges and the pulp, after taking out the seeds and 
allthe whites. Boil all together for one hour and a half. 

Cuerries Preserved.—Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones ; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound; set it over the fire until it is dis- 
solved and boiling hot; then put in the juice and cher- 
ries ; boil them gently until clear throughout ; take them 
from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on 
flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
quite thick; set it to cool and settle; take the fruit into 
jars or pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let them 
remain open until the next day; then cover as directed. 
Sweet cherries are improved by the addition of a pint of 
red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar to it, for 
foar or five pounds of cherries. 


Compote or Cuerries.—Simmer five ounces of sugar 
with half a pint of water for ten minutes; throw into 
the syrup a pound of cherries weighed after they aro 
stalked, and let them stew gently for twenty minutes, 
It is a great improvement to stone the fruit, but a larger 
quantity will then be required for a dish. 

Compors oF Moretto Cuerrizs.—Boil together, for 
fifteen minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of 
water; add a pound and a quarter of ripe morello cher- 
ries, and simmer them very softly from five to seven 


minutes. This is a delicious compote, 


Currey JAm.—Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
them in a preserving-pan, with two pounds of fine white 
sugar and a pint of red currant-juice; boil the whole to- 
gether rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it into 
pots for use. 

To Dray CHerries.—Take the stems and stones from 
ripe cherries ; spread them on flat dishes, and dry them 
in the hot sun or warm oven; pour whatever juice may 
have run from them, alittle ata time, over them; stir 
them about, that they may dry evenly. When they are 
perfectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and 
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pack them close in layers; strew a little brown sugar, 
and fold the paper over, and keep them ina dry place; 
or putthem in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy 


place, 


To Preserve Onanors On Lemons in Jeuiy.—Cut a 
hole at the stalk the size of a shilling, and, with a emall, 
blunt knife, scrape out the pulp quite clear, without 
cutting the rind, and lay them in spring water two days, 
changing it twice a day; in the last, boll them tender on 
a slow fire, keeping them covered; to every pound of 
frult take two pounds of double-refined sugar and one 
pint of water; boil these with the juice of the orange to 
a syrup and clarify it; skim well, and let it stand to be 
cold; then boil the fruit in the syrup half an hour; if 
not clear, do this daily till they are done, 

To Keer OnAnoes on Lemons vor Pastay.—When you 
have squeezed the juice, throw the peels into salt and 
water; let them remaina fortnight; clean out the pulp; 
boil them till tender, strain them, and, when they are 
tolerably dry, boil a small quantity of syrup of commen 
loaf-sugar and water, and put over them ; ina week, boil 
them gently in it till they look clear, 

Ornanae Survs.—To every five bottles of rum put the 
juice of thirty Seville oranges, eight or ten lemons, the 
peel of eight oranges and four lemons cut very thin, 
and three pounds of loaf-sugar. Stir this well twice or 
three times a day for three or four days, then strain it 
through a jelly-bag and bottle it, and it will be fit for 
use, 


BILLS OF FARE. 


Tue following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 


to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves 
JUNE. 
Mutton cutlets, 
Potatoes, Asparagus. 
Roast fillet of veal. 
Rhubarb pudding. 
Macaroni, with cheese grated over it. 
Turbot. 
Potatoes. Spinach, 
Quarter of lamb. 
Bread pudding. 
Custards in glasses. Cheesecakes. 


Gooseberry tart. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Trernurvt axp Cueap Barometer.—An exchange 
gives the following advice for the construction of this 
article: Take a clean glass bottle, and put in it a small 
quantity of finely pulverized alum; then fill the bottle 
with spirits of wine. The alum will be perfectly dis- 
solved by the alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid 
will be as transparent as the purest water. On the ap- 
proach of rain or cloudy weather, the alum will be 
visible in a flaky spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, 
reaching from the bottom tothe surface, This isa cheap, 
simple, and beautiful barometer, and is placed within 
the reach of all who wish to possess one. For simplicity 
of construction, this is altogether superior to the frog 


barometer in general use in Germany. 


To Maks Baruey Sv¢@an.—Take a quantity of clarified 
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sugar in that atate that, on dipping the finger into the 


pan, the 


adheres to it will brenk with a 


Wher 


sugar which 


this ts called crack the sugar is 
n-juice, ora 


When it 


near this, putin two or three drops of lem 


ttle vinewar, to prevent ite graining has 


me to the crack, take it off instantly, and dip the pan 


stand a 


ite ¢ 


ld water, to prevent ite burning: let it 


tle, and then pour iton a marble, which muat be pre- 


viously rubbed with oil, Cut the sugar into «mall 


pieces, when it will be ready for axe, One drop of 


citron will favor a considerable quantity 


Meaone Baorn witn Roora,—Young carrots and tur- 


nips a bunch of each, quarter ofa bunch of leeks, aa 
much onions, two heads of celery, two cloves, a little 


walt, very little pepper, in «ix quarts of water, This 


broth delights the stomach, but le rather exciting 


To Cuman Stina Dresses cleaned by the following 


method have not the appearance of being cleaned 
Quarter of a pound of hone y, quarter of ay und of soft 
ip, two wineglasses of gin, two gills of boiling water; 


mix, and let it etand until blood-warm, Spread the ailk 


ia clean table, with a cloth ander itethere must be no 


gathers: dip a nall-brush toto the mixture, and rub the 
silk well, especially where there are stains, or the most 
dirt or «potas, and with a sponge wet the whole breadth 
in cold 


The 


generally, and rub gently; then rinse the ailk 


soft water; hang it up to drain, and tron it damp 


quantity stated is for a plain dress 
To Pay Mitn.—We 


ing simple method for preserving milk fr 


envi have heard that the follow- 
m turning 
may be depended upon, and that by means of this pro 
cons it can be kept sweet for a considerable time: Take 
any quantity of really fresh milk, put it into a bottle 
well corked, and plunge into boiling water for a quarter 
of an hour 

Suven-Yeans Caravp.—Take two quarte of the oldest 
strong beer, put to it one quart of red wine, three-quar- 


ters ounces of shallots 


peeled, 


quarter ofan 


of a pound of anchovies, three 


half an ounce of mace, the same of nutmeg, 


ounce of cloves, three larwe races of giuwer 
boll all to 
When quite cold 

jar covered up, and leave it there fo 


and the 


cut in slices, and ether over a moderate fire 


till one-third is wasted put itintoa 
large a week or 


two, until the sediment ts wasted clear liquor 


ia perfectly transparent; then strain it through a fine 
hair sieve, taste it, and add to ita little of any essence 
of spice, oil, or vinegar which you think may improve 
it, and, if the liquid be not perfectly clear, give ita 
boll; 
to prevent its frequent exposure to the air 


atmmart when cool, bottle it in very small bottles, 


Toe VALcr or Vinraan tn Economicat, Cookery may 


be tested by the use of the following receipt; Take some 


meat from the coarsest joints of the ox, such as the leg, 


shin, or aticking piece, ent it in slices of two or three 


ounces each, dip each piece in good vinegar, and then 


pack the whole in @ stewpan, with onions, turnips, or 


other vegetable eut emall, without water; cover it 
closely, aud let it stand by the side of the fire for six or 
eight hours; it will then be found to be thoroughly 
done and to have ylelded abundance of gravy, being at 


the same time remarkably tender, The only precaution 


necessary ia that the heat should never be suffered to 


approach the boiling point Or the meat, vegetables, 
aod flavoring materials may be placed in an earthen- 
ware jar, which can be closely tied down, and then 
placed in a large saucepan of water, or very slow oven 


This mode of cooking \s applicable to any kind of meat, 
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and will be found exceedingly economical, giving little 


trouble, and furnishing a very nutritious, digestible, 


and delicious food. The acid of the vinegar is entirely 


dissipated during the process, 





CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Texas Canam Cake.—Rub together one quart of flour 
and two cups of sugar; add one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered orange-peel or a grated nutmeg; beat three eygs 
very light, and add them to half a pint of cream and 
half a glass of milk; dissolve a tablespoonful of soda in 
add these ingredients to the flour and 
agar, them all well together; add another 
quart of four, and make it into a stiff dongh; knead, 
but do not roll it, and make it into little biseulte with 
They are light and nice; try them, 


a little milk; 
and beat 


your hands 


Break the yolks and whites 
with 


A nice Bottep Creranp 
of «ix eggs separately; stir the yolks to a cream 
twelve tablespoonfuls of sugar; beat the whites to a 
atiff froth; half All your custard glasses with the whites 
and yolks beaten well together; boll one quart of milk, 
and fill up the glasses with the boiling milk; grate nut- 
mog over the top of each, 

Rice Pepptna,—Boll one pint of riee; whenthoronghly 
done, remove it from the pottoa dish, and butter it well; 
beat eight eggs very light, add them to a quart of milk, 
sweeten to your taste, and flavor with nutmeg; pour 
this custard over the rice, and bake it in a quick oven 


To Make Honry,.—To one quart of water add half an 
ounce of gum-Arable, and, when the gum te dissolved, 
add quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar and five 
pounds of white sugar; let these boll together for fifteen 
minutes, then take it off the fire, and stir in one pound 
of honey 

Anornen Jonny Cake Recerpt.—I see asked for a 
receipt for Johnny cake, The one given, made of rico 
or hominy, we call rice or hominy bread—that ia, in the 
country, where Johnny cake is made differently and a 
constant dish, also in this State (Florida), The true 
Johnny cake is made of finely sifted meal salted and 
shortened with lard—or ham-dripping, which gives a 
pleasant favor—and made up, either with milk or warm 
water, to a consistency to prevent its falling from the 
board 
fire till browned on both sides, Bread baked in this way 


Spread it equally, and place slanting before the 


has a very sweet taste, 

Common Favit Cake.—Two cups of butter, two of 
molasses, two of sugar, alx eggs, two small teaspoonfuls 
of soda, a little salt, one pound of raisins chopped and 
stoned, one of currants, half a pound of citron, flour sufli- 
cient to make as stiff as soft gingerbread, spice to taste. 
Bake in three sheets, or loaves, 

Seep Cake.—One cup of butter, two of white sugar, 
three eggs, half a cup of seeds, flour enough to make 
stiff; roll very thin with sugar instead of four, Bake 
quick. A very delicate cake is made by substituting 
lemon for the seeda, 

We have a dish, which ts quite a favorite, varying 
slightly from any receipt I have read, called 

linpor.—Bake sponge cake in thin sheets or cakes ; 
make a custard of one quart of milk and the yolks of 
six eggs, sweeten to taste, put in an earthen dish and set 
in a kettle of hot water, and «tir until it comes to a boll; 
when it thickens, favor and pour over the cake, Just 
before sending to table, beat the whites to a froth: re- 
move the skins from almonds by pouring hot water on 
them, and stand ina the froth, 








Evitors’ Gable. 


Man is but half without woman,.—Bai.ery's Faearvs. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


AT the annual meeting of the Parthenian Society of the 
Baltimore Female College, under the care of Prof. N, 
C. Brooks, LL. D., resolutions were adopted directing 
medals to be struck and presented to the Hon, Edward 
Everett for his patriotic exertions in behalf of the 





MEDAL TO EDWARD EVERETT, 


of Maryland at its late session, and at a public reception 
recently given toa number of members of the Senate and 
House of Delegates, by the ladies of the College, medals 
were presented to several gentlemen who had specially 
exerted themselves in favor of the bill of endowment, 
Miss Jessup, of Baltimore County, in a neat address, 
made the presentation to the Hon, T. C, Worthington of 
the House of Delegates, who presented the petition to 
the Legislature; Miss Brunt, of Baltimore, presented the 
medal, with an address, to the Hon, James R. Briscoe, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Eduvation who re- 
ported the bill in favor of the endowment; Miss Richard- 
son, of Texas, and Miss Pinckard, of Virginia, respect- 
ively presented medals, with appropriate addresses, to 
the Hon. Geo, H. Morgan and the Hon, Charles L. Kraft, 
members of the House, who nobly supported the bill by 
their eloquence; aud Miss Norman, of North Carolina, 
and Miss Mason, of Missouri, with handsome addresses, 
presented medals to the Hon, Oscar Miles and the Hon. 
Coleman Zellott, who had made eloquent appeals in the 
Senate on behalf of the claims of woman, and in support 
of the bill to endow the College, 

There are but very few instances of the public endow- 
ment of female seminaries by State legislatures, and we 
hope to see the duy wheo the example of Maryland in 
the endowment of female lastitutions of learning will be 
generally followed, 

We present our readers with an engraving of the 
Everett medal, The others are the same in appearance, 
except that the inscription is different, which is as fol- 


lows:— 
47* 








Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association for the purchase :f 
the residence and resting-place of Washington, and aleo 
to the Hon, Alexander H, Stephens, of Georgia, for his 
efforts in establishing female colleges in that State, and 
to Mra, Sarah Josepha Hale, the editress of Godey's 
Lady's Book, for her distinguished services in the cause 
of female education, 

The College was liberally endowed by the Legislature 
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BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEOR, 


PRAUMIUM 
Alex, H. Stephens 
Ob Eminentiam 
Benefactorum 
Causa 
Cultus Feminel, 
Martil vill, 
1560. 
We are glad to hear that the Baltimore Female College 
is in & prosperous condition, and commend it to the 
friends of education as eminently worthy of patronage, 


Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference; 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thewa that throw the world: 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care; 

More as the double-natured poet each ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Bit side by side, full-summ'd in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 

Belf-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love: 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men. 
Taxnraon, 
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THE SALONS OF PARIS 
And we talked—oh, how we talked! Her volece, so 
eadenced in the talking, 
Made another singing—of the soul! a music without 
bara! 
And she spake anch good thoughts natural, as though 


wie always thought them 


Mas. Bannerr Baowntya, 


Thy talk is the aweet extract of all speech, 


And holds mine ear in blissful slavery 


BatLey's Fearvsa, 


France, as we all know, gives the laws of elegance 
and of 
ia the place of centralization for the fine arts, and 
Paris draws the 


social refinement to the civilized world Paris 


pre- 
eminently so for the art of social life. 
rich men that they may enjoy their wealth, and men of 
genius that they may obtain sympathy for their achieve- 
ments, and that approval which will stamp their works 


fame 


with This pre-eminence in matters of taste, this 


refinement of manner, that seems like the delicacy of 
deep feeling reaching the hearts of all who live under 
their influence, consoling the disappointed quite as hap- 
pily as they congratulate the victor, is a wonderful 
power of the French people, which is felt in its perfec- 
tion in 


Search history, and you will learn that it sprung from 


Paris. How was this power gained? 


the influence of woman! Superior women have, in Paris, 
which gives law to all France, exercised a most import- 

influence for the last three hundred years, and in an 
simost regular succession. 

The salons of Paris have been assemblies of all the 
wisest, worthiest, wittiest, and best people. Those illus- 
trious by rank and those illustrious by talent, the witch- 
ery of beauty and the charm of courtesy, the heroes of 
war and the conservators of peace, the courtier and the 
Christian, all met on common ground, in an interchange 
of bienveillance that acted with healthfal influence, as 
the pure air of heaven scatters or counteracts the local 
miasmas of earth, and made the heart, if not kinder, at 
least more susceptible to kindness, and the mind, if 
not enlarged, more sensible of an extended horizon of 
thought 

The first memorable salon was held in the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, by Madame de Rambouillet and her daughter. 
It was in this salon that Racine and Corneille became 
known to the world by reading their first tragedies; 
and here the sublime Bossuet was first distinguished, 
and the greatness of the future prelate anticipated in 
the intelligence of the remarkable youth. 

The salons was that of 


Madame Récamier, who drew together, first at Clichy, 


last of these distinguished 
and afterwards at the Abbaye aux bois, the most cele- 
The long list-com- 
prised, among its hundreds of the (lite, the Montmo- 
rencys, M. Villemain, M. de Laharpe, Madame de Staél, 
M. de Narbonne, Moreau, Bernadotte, Chateaubriand, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Humphrey Davy, Humboldt, 


brated characters of every country. 


with princes, peers, ministers, ambassadors, and authors, 
who considered an introduction to her, and the honor of 
a reception in her salon, above any other honor in Paria, 
The 


real, trne and tender-hearted, not selfish and im pas- 


influence exerted by this charming woman, this 


sioned lady, among so many distinguished personas, 


and in such stormy periods of the world, is something 
es) remarkable that it merits particular attention, if we 
would rightly comprehend the best uses of those coveted 
aud excellent gifts, goodness and beauty, which make 
the woman the glory of the man, 








GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





In & country and at a time when the restraints of 
morality were very loosely held, Madame Récamter 
walked as if through an ordeal of fire, untonehed, un- 
blemished, even by the smoke of the seething caldron of 
public license and private immorality, She was strony 
in innocence and religious principle, and was a good 
Catholic. She beld her serene way like a star that 
storms cannot reach, yet whose light has sweet and 
cheering influence through and over the clouds, Qui- 
etly, modestly, gently, she passed through the perilous 
snares that surround a young and wonderfully beautiful 
woman, receiving the homage of the greatest and most 
powerful men, as well as the admiration of the most 
gifted sons of genius; yet her sweet nature was never 
spoiled, never seems to have been weakened even, by all 
this homage and flattery. 

Madame Récamier, born Juliette Bernard, was married 
at fifteen; her husband was forty-two. She had known 
him since she was a little child, and seems to have felt 
no repugnance to the maté. He was kind, generous, 
rich, and loved her as well as a weak-minded man, 
without strong principles or affections, could love—that 
is, asa kind father. He had acquired great wealth, and 
took great pleasure in seeing his beautiful wife dressed 
and decorated in the most elegant style; she had exqui- 
Yet all 


this worldly splendor did not weaken her sense of duty, 


site taste, and this was gratified to the utmost. 


she never swerved from the right way. When Napoleon, 
then Emperor, dazzled by her charms, sought to gain he1 
favor, and Fouché, attempting, by the most subtle flat- 
tery, to win her to accept a place at court, Dame du 
Palais, offered her, said: ‘‘The Emperor has never met 
with a woman worthy of him. No one knows what 
would be the love of Napoleon for a pure-minded wo- 
man; she would assuredly obtain an influence over him 
which would be most beneficent’’—he coveted her beauty 
as an ornament for his court, if not for worse purposes. 

Her firm refusal to take this court office—‘ near the 
person of the Empress’’ was the style—made Napoleon 
the relentless enemy of Madame Récamier, whom he fol- 
lowed with spiteful persecutions as long as he had power. 
Through this enmity M. Récamier was ruined. He was 
a banker; by a sudden turn of the times he became in- 
volved; an advance from the “‘ Bank of France’ was 
harshly refused ; utter failure and loss of fortune were 
the consequence, 

“Madame Ricamier,’’ says her biographer, “never 
disguised from herself that this refusal was prompted 
by the Emperor's personal resentment against herself. 
She accepted the loss of fortune with firmness and 
serenity, without complaint and without ostentation, 
and evinced a promptitude and resolution which never 
deserted her in the various subsequent trials of her life. 
All the gorgeous furniture and plate were sold, nor did 
she reserve a single jewel to adorn her lovely person. 
As a purchaser could not immediately be found for so 
large and costly a house, she let the whole of it, except 
a small apartment on the ground floor, to which she re- 
tired.” 

But so deep was the interest, respect, and admiration 
felt for this amiable woman that not one of her friends 
deserted her ; indeed, they crowded around heras though 
she were a victress, instead of a victim. “She found 
herself the object of universal attention; her door was 
besieged ; everybody thonght it an honor to express 
sympathy with adversity so nobly borne.” 

Madame Récamier was then about twenty-nine years 
of age, her husband nearly sixty. He never recovered 
energy nor wealth; the burdens of life were transfe: red 








EDITORS’ 


to her; she kept him fom sinking into despondency, 
It should be that to never 
been other than the chtld-wtfe- 


maid her husband she had 


she wae unto himasa 


daughter; yet, while the marriage tie in France was 


then #0 unscrupulously set aside—as now it is in our 


own land—and she might have been free to many a 
royal prince who was at her feet, the principle of duty, 
religious duty, so rarely found in any one of the French 
characters of that era, governed her conduct, and led 
her to higher honor than a throne could give without 
this principle, 

Madame Récamier met the Prince Augustus at Coppet, 
where she went to visit her devoted friend Madame de 
Btavl, 

“The passion he conceived for Madame de Stai'l's 
friend,” says the biographer, ‘was intense, Being 
himself a Protestant, and a native of a country in 
which divorce is authorized by law, both civil and 
flattered that the 
Juliette would consent to dissolve her merely formal 
Three 


ecelesiastical, he himself beautiful 
marriage, and proposed to make her his wife. 
in the enchantments of a passion by 
if she did 
All things conspired to favor Prince 


months passed 
Madame 
deeply touched 
Madame de Stacl’s imagination, easily capti- 


which Récamier, not share it, was 
Augustus, 
vated by anything romantic and singular, rendered her 
an eloquent auxiliary of the Prince, and the very scenes 
around them—the lovely shores of Lake Leman, peopled 
with romantic shadows—were well fitted to trouble the 
reason. 
‘“*Madame Récamier’s resolution was for a mewment 
shaken, and she accepted the proposal of 
which, coming from a prince of royal blood, and im- 
pressed with a high sense of the prerogatives of his 
birth and station, was the strongest proof that could be 
Promises of 


marriage, 


given, not only of passion, but of esteem. 
marriage were interchanged, and Madame Récamier 
wrote to her husband to demand that, as their marriage 
was in fact null, it might be formally dissolved. M. 
R¢camier replied that he would consent if such was her 
desire, but appealed to her better feelings, reminding her 
of the affection he had borne her from her childhood, 
and the entire deference he had shown forall her wishes. 
The generosity and paternal tenderuess of this letter 
wrought an immediate change in her sentiments. She 
fek it impossible to desert a man who had lavished upon 
her every indulgence his large fortune could procure, 
now that age and poverty had overtaken him. She re- 
turned to Paris fully resolved in her own mind.” 

Her religious scruples soon completed her triumph 
over the sophistries that had for a short time bewildered 
her mind. She had been banished by the Emperor, but 
returned at the restoration; her husband recovered part 
of his lost fortune, and Madame Récamier was again at 
the head of her famous salon at the Abbaye aux bois, 
where “her house became the resort of the most choice 
society, and the numerous eminent men of all countries 
who now flocked to Paris solicited the honor of being 
Three generations of Montmorencys 
She died in 1849. 


received by her.”’ 
met in her salon, 

How To Become Famovs.—In 1798, a young school-girl 
made the first attempt at straw-braiding ever known 
in the United States. This enterprising young lady is 
now 
Dedham, the honored wife of Obed Baker, Esq 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
f the bounet 


seventy-four years of age, and is living at West 


“The 


Industry,” in Providence, has the imitation o 


Mrs, Baker first braided, and also her portrait, painted 


TABLE, 559 


by Lincoln, Her pleture, occupying a conspicuous place 


in the Rooms, waa presented by Ex-Governor Dyer, 
Thus ts the young girl honored who firat, when a mere 
child, employed her leisure in something useful, From 


her successful efforta an extensive manufacture has 


arinen, thousands of people’are employed, and millions 
of dollars saved to the country by promoting domestic 


industry, 


that clever work, ‘‘ Norther 


by Bayard Taylor, we find the 


Swepin Women,—In 


Europe,’ following re- 
miniscence and reflections, which are worth studying ;-— 

“The bedding everywhere along the road is of home- 
made linen, and I do not recollect an instance where it 
has not been brought out fresh and sweet from the press 
In this, as in all other household arrangements, 
the people are very tidy and cleanly, though a little d 


Their clothing, 


for ua, 


ficient as regards their own persons 
however, is of a healthy, substantial character, and the 


n consult comfort rather than ornament, Many of 


wome 
them wear cloth pantaloons under their petticoats, 
which, therefore, they are able to gather under their 


arms in wading through snow-drifts. I have not seena 


low-necked dress or thin shoe north of Stockholm. 
‘The damsel who trips by daybreak 
Is shod like a mountaineer.’ 
Yet a sensible man would sooner take such a damsel to 
the ball-room. I 


nk of the habits of 


wife than any delicate Cinderella of 


protest, I lose all patience when I t! 
men, especially onr country girls If 


our American w I 


the 
side of the Atlantic, as some ethn 


ever Saxon race does deteriorate on the American 


anticipate, it 


logists 


will be wholly their fault.” 





No Tax on Moryt Vernon.—The Virginia Honse of 
Delegates have passed a bill exempting the Mount Ver- 
non estate from taxation. 





Mount Veryon Association.—We have received one 
more name to be added to the list of subscribers. 


Miss J. M. Porter, $1, Ashville, Alabama 


Miss 8. J. BoaRDING AND Day ScnHoon For 


Youne LApItgs, 


HaAte’s 


922 Spruce Street, Philadel phia 


This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom- 


plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
The 


ing and the health and physical development oi 


attention to pupils while practising moral train- 
the 
scholars are carefully attended to 

References ;: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Eaq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


Stevens, D. D 


To ovr Cornrespoypents.—The following articles ar 


accepted; “‘ Evening’’—‘‘ Past and Present’’—‘* Dream ~ 


ing ’’—*' Forest Life’’—‘‘ Song’’—“‘Sabbath Evening’ — 


received and 


the 


(‘* Hermia'’s”’ article has been read by the 
editress, who 
* The Beacon-Light.”’ 


The following articles are not needed: 


would like to see remainder 


“Ways and 


Means"—“O Yes"'—“ Long Days of Wintry Gloom,” 
etc. —"‘A Gypsy Charity’’—‘ Before a Storm''—* The 
Surprise Party’—“L nes to my Loved, etc “Our 
Life is fast Fading’’—** Song ‘The First Spring Vio- 








Goney'’s LADY'S 


let A tame Gueatinn’ (himerena, hat We de aot la 
HOHE Pagee Aletiies (heen Matinre) fam ti¥ive ele 
Yature'a Teaehinge iti weitere hae talent, and if 
he will deservibe efenes in hie awa Paeifie Biate, he ehall 
hav wheal We @anbet fed bow paee for hie linea) 
hur Hilleide Hume Pediding Heay thaw 
A Narrow Beeape Te Me. Geodesy iid tieean's 
tive " The Dew-lrop and the Tea hatiae 
My Wieh Wide A Mother's laet Sigh 
lomorrow My Viret Sorrow Giving, Gane 
Whe hae Mourned? Kariy avd Lak aprivg 
aud ''A Wedding without a Hvid 
Many MSS. are on hand, waiting theiv turay we shall 
ationd to them #8 Boon Aa | ble 
Deborah Pletcher Will the author please send 
her address, that we may write her? 


Health Department, 


HY JNO, BTAINHACK WIL8OW uot 


Baruina and Wasting INVANTS,--So intimate are the 
relations between the skin and every part of the body 
maotthia im 
por taut membrane ls absolutely onsential to health, This 


unt of their 


that @ proper performance of the funeti 
ia more particularly true of infants, on ace: 
great proneness to affections of the mucous membrane 
lining the alr-passages, the stomach, bowels, ete, So 
great is the sympathy between the skin and the mucous 
membranes that accumulations of dirt on the akin, ita 
own excretions, sudden check of perspiration by expo- 
sure to cold, or anything that interfe.es with its action, 
is almost sure to cause diarrh@a, cough, sore throat, 
croup, or some form of inflammation or congestion of 
parts lined by a mucous membrane, In children, there 
seems to be a strong predisposition, as just intimated, 
to such affections, and it is hardly possible for them to 
escape, Without the most assiduous attention to the skin, 
Therefore, it is a matter of the highest importance that 
their skins should be kept clean and in vigorous action, 
We are aware that the notion is quite prevalent that 
children, like pigs, thrive best in dirt. Now we do not 
think it possible to keep the little fellows as nice asa 
new pin, without subjecting them to restraints and an- 
neyances that would more than counteract the benefits to 
be derived from cleanliness, however desirable and im- 
portant this may be. What we advocate is simply this: 
Let them run, romp, roll, kick, and tumble during the 
day, allowing them all the freedom compatible with a 
due regard for life and limb. Every night, let them be 
washed all over, let the clothing worn during the day 
be laid aside, and let them be put to bed in clean, dry 
night-clothes, as directed in a former number. 
Infants—say for the first month of their existence— 
should be washed in water milk-warm. After the first 
month, if the child is stout and hearty, the temperature 





of the water should be gradually reduced until the water 
used for the nightly ablutions is about the temperature 
of ordinary well or spring water when freshly drawn. 
Cold water, with a little soap, is sufficiently cleansing, 
while there is nothing to equal it in its tonic, reactive, 
The skin 
is not only freed from all impurities and the pores opened, 


and invigorating effects on the whole system 


bat the reactive glow following the application of the 
cold water causes a strong determination or rush of blood 
to the cutaneous vessels, thus driving ont through the 
open pores all hurtful matters that may have accumu- 


HOOK AND 





MAGAZINE, 


lated jf any partuf the hedy¥, This peaetive aetion wf 
Guld water te partioularl¥ well ealeulated to prevent any 
wadne tow of Viena ana 
hence euld bathing te the beet af all proteetives againet 
that 
iveaded diseaess that are oe fatal te 


te the meena HemhrAnee) 


vids, ePoupe, beoweleomplainte, avd all 





Pulighe 


hohe theta mueh 
lafeuey and ehildhund 

in the wee af cold water ae divested, ho harm ean Fe 
with due attention te the etrength and the peaetive 


be taken not te 


aut 
powers of the ehild; but eave shauid 
The temperature af the water shonid 


should ehilliness, ealdnese 


averda the thing 
be reduced hy degrees and 
of the eurfaee, palenees uf the face, lanmunor, oF depression 
continue for any length of time after the bath or wash 
ing, warmer water should be lmmediately substituted, 
powers stronger 
cold wate 


teed until the reactive become 


the 
agreeable glow, @ pleasant, diffusive warmth, and @ 


aud 


On contrary, should the produce an 


rowy blush over the whole surface, it may be continued 
not only without injury, but with the mount happy effects 
on the health and happiness of the ehild 

Children thus judiciously managed will, aa 4 general 
rule, be lively, healthy, and aweet-tempored, and, ao far 
from dreading cold water, will be aa fond of li as a duck, 
and about as littl likely to be Injured by it avany aquatic 
fowloranimal, [nehort, nextto exercise and pureatr, the 
beat thing in childhood is cold water, when judiciously 
Aa to the mode of application, the form of a bath 
The body should be im 


used 
or immersion ts preferable, 
mersed up to the arm-pite in a basin or tub, and gently 
rubbed with the palma of the hands, say from three tw 
five minutes, The body should be then dried as quickly 
as possible with a moderately coarse towel, by passing 
the towel rapidly but lightly over the whole surface, 
until a glow of redness is perceived, The clothing for 
the night should then be put on without delay, 

The advantages of a bath are that the body Is leas 
exposed to the chilling effects of cold air, the water ie 
applied more thoroughly to the whole surface, and the 
child is not subjected to the disagreeable process of 
being dabbed and scrubbed with a cold, wet rag, which, 
by the way, is one of the greatest troubles of infancy, 
and something well calculated to give any one fits of 
hydrophobia. Ah, too well do we remember the weekly 
scourings of a rough and relentless nurse, in the form of 
a strapping negro woman, who, with both hands, erer- 
cised herself on our skin as she would have done ona 
wash-board; and had these scrubbings been repeated 
every day, instead of every week, there is a strong pro- 
bability that this corporosity would have been minus 
the usual covering. 

It should be borne in mind thatacold bath should 
not be used soon after a meal or while the body is 
fatigued. At least an hour should intervene between 
the meal and the bath, and the body. when exhausted, 
should be allowed sufficient time to rest and recover its 
natural condition before cold water is applied to the sur- 
face. Yet it should at the same time be remembered that 
moderate exercise, even to perspiration, but nof to fatigue, 
is one of the best preparations for a cold bath, and, ex- 
cept friction, after the bath, the best of all means te 
secure vigorous and speedy reaction. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, besides the nightly 
ablutions above advocated, strict attention should be 
given, during the period of infancy, to the speedy re- 
moval of any accidental impurities about the clothing 
or body. Finally, we conclude with a quotation from 
an old writer, which we hope all mothers will commit 
to memory. ‘I consider bathing,”’ says he, “as the 











LITBHARY 


ered aFeaniin af dap porting health, oh Whieh aeeaint, 
dufihnd tHfaney, He ataht te be Pegarded &a one of thuee 
served maternal duties the perfermanea of whieh ehuula 


me fe AeeOH HE he Hegleeted foe A eihele aay 


PHE HEA ARH Halk oF LRPARTS the prevalent prae 
Hee of bathing the heade of thfeala th aplPite oF seme 
Mier eimulativg Waeh ehould be distentinued, heeau 


it ean de fe goed, While lt et Phas HhHeeMeeaTy pain 


ad & degree of ePilation that le very likely te Peeuitin 
Hisense of the tender seaip All that are heeded te 
eheanse the sealp are Bop and water and @ eof brush 
The brush with the water will remove any aeoumulation 
of dandrull; and in the wee of the brush there ts lowe 


danger of seratehing and levitating the eealp than there 


lawithaeombl, The hate, both in boys and gifle, should | 
be kept short until they reach the age of eight or wine 
years, Thies will econduce te eleaniiness; it will eave a 
vast deal of trouble and vexation in the way ofeombing | 
aod washing | and, by keeping the head evol, will verve 


tu connteract the atrong prediape ition to brain affeetions 


to whieh children ao liable 
halry of children 


d.agueting accumulations on the sealp will be prove 


wre Hy thus managing the 
it will be emooth and glossy, sores and 


trouble will be aaved, and the health and comfort ofthe | 
ehild 


and the 
prom ited | 


happivess of the mother will be vastly 


Columbua, Ga 


Witerarp Potices. 


Matt 


matter is so low, 


Booxs wy Now that the postage on printed 


we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
juclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 

= | 

From T. B, Perrrsoyn & Brorners, Philadel phia:— 

AMERICAN NOTESand PIC-NIC PAPERS, By Charles 
' Peterson sent us these 


Dickens (*‘ Boz"), Messt s have 


two works, neatly and substantially bound in one large 
This book 
works of Dickens now being issued by these pub- 


Price $1 50. 


octavo volume, belongs to a new edition of 
the 


lishers. 


From Carips & Pererson, Philadelphia :— 
BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS, Portrayed in His- 
By kev. D. P. Kidder, 


Illustrated by one hun- 


torical and Descriptive Sketches. 
D. D., and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. 


dred and fifty engravings 





Our thanks are due the pub- 
It is a book of travel, 
filled with descriptions of the country and people, and, 


lishers for this splendid volume 


added to this, it abounds with the most interesting and 


important geographical, historical, and commercial in- 
ce 81 00 

REPRESENTATIVE MZN. From Off- 
By John Savage 


formation. P: 
OUR LIVING 
cial and Original Sources As we 
are on the eve of a Presidential campaign, this book will 
meet a ready acceptance from the public. It embraces 
histories of the lives and public services of the most 
prominent candidates for the Presidency in the coming 
nomination, and presents each in the position accorded to 


him by his party It has been the endeavor of the anthor 


to treat of these different individuals, who 
f 
partisan tone 


are thi rty- 


ir in namber, in a spirit free from all prejudice or 


Price $1 25. ' 
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From J. BR. LiPeiaenee AT Philadelphia 

RAY ANI RRAT iv the author af Wide, Wide 
World’ and the author aft Hiulliafe ana Cente tn 
teu volumes Theee ¥ wee are PealiP a PP leete iA 
their Way, belhe Prodweed h¥ the HHlled efferte af twa 
perenhe yet #o eompletely have theF hliended thete 


eiylee habit le linpeaeibia t feleet any Poriion that we 
Pa ORY WILK PeFlLAIAIy Wee Willen HF elihee hie rine 
other tiga story of Rew Bayliand domestic life, ana 


ie pervaded Wilh @ deep Pell wa tone 


le aimoet toe minute ia detail, and sometimes ry 


lieell liable te the @harge of dulness Vries OY 10 
Prom Jamea Coatien & Bow, Philadelphia 
THE BIBLE AND BOCIAL REPOUMM / Sortpe 
tures ca a Moana of Viviliaation Hy hh. UL. Tyler, AM, 
of Fulton, WN, ¥ The author of thie work, lately @ 
judye of one of the courte of Now York, and now a dis 


tinwulehed member of the bar of that Btate, le one weil 


qualified to treat upon the subjeet which he ha 


In the argumentative portions of hia work, he haa 
brought to bear the clear aud profound mind of the 
lawyer, while ite phil phy beare testimony of a deep 


and earnest thinker l’viee $1 00 


From Warren & Baornens, New York, through Perra- 


oon & Daornena, Philadelphia 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICTA, 
AND LUCILIUS, Literally Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, 
et By the Rev, Lewis Evans, M.A., late Pellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, To whieh ts added the Metri 
eal Version of Juvenal and Persius, by the late William 
Gifford, Esq, Of this seholarly work, which forma a 
part of Harper's new Classical Library, we need say 
nothing In recommendation, We may notice, however, 


that, in addition to the contents enumerated in its title, 


it comprises a life of Juvenal, and an essay on the 


Roman satirist, by Gifford Price 75 cents 

ACSCHYLUS, Ba Frederiei A, 
Paley Acceasit Verborum que Pracipue Notanda sunt, 
et Nominum Index, Price 40 cents 

QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA 
, A. J. Macleane. Price 40 cents 
OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN 
SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS: A Book for Old and 
By John F.S.A. With 


This is a collection of highly entertaining narratives and 


Novissima Recensione 


Ex Re- 
cenatone 

STORIES 
Young Timbs, illustrations, 
descriptions of inventors and of scientific research and 
Archime 


his inventions, and, noting in its progres 


discovery. It begins with a history of 





s all the moet 


important discoveries of ancient and modern times, con- 


cludes with the electric telegraph Price 75 cents 
STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY By Jacob 
Abbott. This 1s the third of the Rainbow and Lucky 


stories, and is about the ‘‘ Three Pines.’’ Price 50 cents. 

From D. Aprieton & Co., New York, through Prrer- 
son & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPASDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the 
latest of 
Illustrated by woo 
and 11 
sentto us. In the tenth number, the list of w 
the A is finished, and Be 
cents per part 

NIGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE 


the Conversations Lexicon 


Parts 9, 10, 


edition German 
l-engravings and maps 
of this valuable monthly publication have been 
rds under 
Price 15 


letter ymmenced 


Compiled by 
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the author of “Amy Herbert.” These are portions 
selected from Scripture for reading and reflection, suited 
for every evening in the year. The volume is a duo- 

Price 60 cents. 
By T. Babington 
Public approba- 


decimo, witha neat, substantial binding 

ESSAYS, Critical and Miscellaneoua. 
Macaulay. New and revised edition 
tion has been so generally bestowed upon the American 
edition of Macaulay's works that the publishers have 
been induced to issue in a cheap and convenient forma 
new edition of a portion of his writings. The volume 
is @ large octavo, of more than seven hundred pages, 
with plain and neat muslin binding. Price $2 00. 

A VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR; with a Land Jour- 
ney through Siberia, and Incidental Notices of Man- 
chooria, Kamschatka, and Japan. By Perry McDonough 
Collins, United States Commercial Agent at the Amoor 
River. Whoever would have a true conception of the 
existing and coming grandeur of the Russian Empire 
will do well to read this really excellent volume of 
travel. Written by a gentleman whose varied attain- 
ments seem to be of the most practical kind, it presents 
to us rapid, yet vivid and comprehensible sketches of 


Russian life, manners, scenery, and material progress 


that have seldom been equalled. The closing chapters 

of the volume are devoted to very attractive descriptions 

Kamachatka, 

and to a well-arranged synopsis of the character and 
Price $1 25 

By theauthor of “The 

This is a neat little volume 


of the author's experience in Japan and 


capabilities of the Amoor country 
FRIARSWOOD POST-OFFICE 
Heir of Redelyffe,"’ ete 
for young people, about Mra, King, who kept the Friars- 
“* Mails to 


etc 


wood office, and advertised Gothen- 


burgh,’ ‘Weekly Post to Vancouver's Island,’ and all 


post 
sorta of places, to which the Friarswood people never 
thought of writing,'’ and about her sons and daughters, 
Price 50 centa 

From Diew & Firzarnatn, New York, through Peren- 
oon & Baornena, Philadelphia 


THE BIBLICAL REASON WHY 4 Fimitly Guide to 


Sertpture Readings, and a Hand-Hook for Bidiecal Btu- 
denta By the author of “The Reason Why—Gene- 
ral Selence,”” “The Reason Why Natural History,"’ 


lilustrated with 
lt fod thie neat 


"That'a It; or, Plain Teaching," ete 


numerous engravings, Bible readers w 
and profusely illustrated volume a truly pleasant and 
inetruetive companion, We would hardly have believed 
that so much varied information, bearing exclusively 
upon Seriptural history, could have been compressed tn 


so comparatively emall a volume From a cursory ex 
amination of the book, we are led to belleve that it ta 
and 


very alightly sectarian in ite character, in no way 


ealeulated to offend the general body of Christians, Priee 
os) om 

PHB ANT OF DANCING, Miatorteatly Mluatrated, To 
la added alao, the 


and necessary lnatruetions for the Por 


which & few Hints on Miiquette; 
Vigures, Muale, 
formance of the moet Modern and Approved Danees, as 
executed at the private Academies of the Author Ny 
Kiward We lew 


work of \te lass We have recently met with 


arranged 
lriee $1 00 


rreve The eompletest and 


Vrom Coantea fentawen, New York, through J, 
Livescore & Co., Philadelphia 
WOLPFHR OF THE K NOLL, and other Poeme 
Mareh Mra 


markably exalted position among our 


iy Mra 


Gieorge I Mareh ennnot be allowed a re 


poets) neverthe 


lees, the volume Whose Lille we have given above deserves 
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notice as containing much poetry that is far above the 
common-place. The leading piece—*‘ Wolfe of the Knoll” 
—brings before the reader many pictures of life, scenery, 
and character, which, if they be not always painted as 
they might have been, at least have the great charm of 
novelty to recommend them. Price $1 00. 

CATHARA CLYDE: A Novel. By Inconna. 
sant aad readable book, which bears the marks of genius 
If it be the author’s first effort, it gives 
Price $1 00. 


A plea- 


upon its pages. 
fair promise for the future. 


From Fouvert, Foster, & Co., Columbus, Ohio, through 
Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

ADELA, the Octoroon. By H. L. Hosmer. We have 
received from these enterprising western publishers this 
new romance, which we have seen spoken of, by those 
qualified to pronounce an opinion, as a sensation novel. 
It is founded upon the same plot as the play of “The 
* which has lately drawn crowded houses in 
Price $1 00. 


Octoroon,’ 
New York and this city. 


From Rupp & Car.etoyx, New York, through Samuns 
HAzarp, Ja., and Pererson & Brorners, Philadel- 
phia:— 

WALTER ASHWOOD: A Love Story. By Paul Siog- 
volk, author of “Schediasms."’ A“ love story,’’ let phi- 
losophers and stoics sneer as much as they please, will 
always be new, always interesting ; therefore, when the 
title announces this volume as a “love story,’ what 
need we add in comment to insure readers? Price $1 00. 

WOMAN, (La Femme.) From the French of M. J. 
Michelet, of the Faculty of Letters, Chief in the His- 
torical Section of the National Archives, author of “A 
History of France,"’ “ History of the Roman Republic,”’ 
“L'Olseau,” “L'Amour,” ete, ete. Translated from the 
last Paris edition by J, W. Palmer, M. D, 
commendableand much that is objectionable in the pages 
of this book. The author, Michelet, may have desired, 
ae 4 moral physician, to point out and heal moral evils, 


There is much 


but we fear he has mistaken the tone and manner jn 
which it should be done, He expresses much noble and 
beautiful sentiment, but at times this degenerates inte 
a mawkiah sentimentality that la wearisome, Altogether, 
the book, though it may be received with favorin France, 
is not sulted to American tastes and ideas of propriety, 
Price $1 00, 


pow & Co,., New York, through Suirn, Bwa- 
Philadelphia, and J, B, Lirrixnoore & Co, 


From Sunt 
Linn, & Co,, 
Philadeiphia 

LETTERS FROM BWITZERLAND 
nous Prime, author of “Travela in Burope and the 
Kast," ote. ote 
doseribe le ploturesque la ite natural seendry, thewe let 


By Samuel Ire 


Picturesque ln atyle as the count y they 


tera, from the pen of & gentioman whose reputation ase 


brilliant writer of travele ean etand in no need of our 
praise, will eearcely fall to And hoata of delighted readers 
Price #1 00 

HMATER AND I) or, Meware af Worldliness, Ny Mew 
Manners, author of “Medgemoor,” “Pleasure and Pro 
fit," " Attlomeand Abroad," ete, Au lnteresting, moral, 


aud inetructive story, designed for children, Ite author 


la already well knows ean entertaining writer I'riee 
OO eeute 
THE VLORENCE RTORTEA, Ny Jacoh Abbott, These 


The tithe of thie 


lnteresting stories never fll to please 


book la ''Urimkie.” Price 60 eenta, 
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From Dexsy & Jackson, New York, through G. D. 
Evans, and Samvet Hazarp, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

THE PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By William Henry Mil- 
burn, author of “ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags,” and 
“Ten Years of Preacher Life.” This volume, by one of 
the most genial and most happy-tempered of American 
preachers, who possesses those endearing characteris- 
tics which almost always belong to those whose misfor- 
tune it is to have been, like himself, deprived of sight, 
is made up of a series of lectures, ten in number, and 
comprising the following subjects: De Soto; Marquette 
and La Salle; The French in Illinois; The Red Men 
and the War of Pontiac; The Cabin Homes of the Wil- 
derness during the American Revolution; Sketches of 
Character and Adventure in the West; Manna in the 
Wilderness ; Western Mind; and, The Great Valley 

WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH; or, The Camp-fires 
@W the Everglades. By Charles E. Whitehead, translator 
of “‘Gerard, the Lion-Killer.”” With illustrations by 
Ehreinger, Tait, and others. The main portion of the 
sketches contained in this volume appeared, some few 
years since, in The Spirit of the Times. They embody 
pleas_nt reminiscences of hunting life and adventure in 
Florida, together with many striking descriptions of 
natural scenery, and interesting fragments of Indian 


history. It is a most readable book for our American 
Nimrods. Price $1 25. 


From Ticknor & Fisuips, Boston, through Samva. 
Hazanp, Jx., Philadelphia :— 

HOLMBY HOUSE: A Tule of Old Northamptonshire. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of ‘‘ Kate Coventry," 
‘The Interpreter,” etc. The tale of ‘Holmby House” 
in one the scenes of which are laid and the incidents of 
which transpire in England, at that most stirring and 
romantic period of Euglish history—the times of Charles 
the First. It is deep in interest, highly imaginative, full 
of the finest and most tender feeling, and, moreover, is 
written in the beat of styles, Price 60 cents 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School-daya 
et Rugiy. Hy Thomas Hughes, author of ‘ Bchool-days 
at Rugby," ‘Scouring of the White Horse," ete, No, 4 
of the monthly parte of this publication has been re 
ooived, Price 12 cents 

Yrom J. B. Tivrow & Co., Boston, through Wa. & & 
Aveanp Manrtien, Philadelphia 

LIFE'S KVENING; or, Thoughts for the Aged. Ny 
the author of “ Life's Morning," ete. Thialaa volume 
of calm and reflective thought, in prose and verse, on 
pecially adapted, by ite Christianly philosophie apirit, 
to the reading wante of those who are passing quietly 
into the evening hours of life, Ite beaution are thowe of 
a serene aulumn sunset 


Yrom Mavanw & Hannan, Boston 
HITA: An Avtoblography, Though it 
what chilly, thie novel will be found by the reader one 


opens some 


ef deep and absorbing lnterest, The character of Colonel 
Percival ja drawn with & masterly hand, ae indeed are 
the characters of all those whe fyure prominently in 
the narrative, Price $1 00 

Yrom Teway B. Paton, New York 

VRAGMENTS PROM THEATUDY OF A PASTOR, The 
narratives and ehetehes eontained in thie volume are 
from the pea of an Episcopalian ¢lergy man, and embiane 


many very \nteresting reminiscences and lifelike por 
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traitures of Christian character, and feeling accounts of 
Christian experience. 
From C. M. Saxtox, Barker, & Co., New York :— 
OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, and the Money we Made 
From the twelfth London edition. With an in- 
troduction by Peter B. Mead editor of the Horticullurist 
This little volume, which is & model for simplicity and 


by it. 


directness of style, will be found of much practical value 
to those who are not so happy as to be the possessors of 
* four-acre farms,’’ or of farms of any size, not solely on 
account of the agricultural knowledge it imparts, but 
also on account of the principles of domestic economy it 
Though 
designed for farmers, it will not be without its uses in 


lays down and renders universally applicable. 


almost any family. Price 25 cents. 

THE ORCHARD HOUSE; or, Culture of Fruit Trees 
in Pots under Glass. Containing Plans and Estimates 
for Construction, Details of Management and Culture, and 
a List of Fruits best adapted tothe purpose. By Thomas 
Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, England. Also an Appendix 
containing Directions for Growing Trees and Vines in 
Orchard Houses. By William Saunders, Landscape Gar- 
dener, Germantown, Pa. With illustrations. Price 40 
ceuts, 


From the Paonoorapnaic Ivetirvre, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
through Joun L. Copgy, 922 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Benn Pit- 
man. The person desirous of studying Phonography 
will find this a complete instruction book, carrying him 
the rudiments through 


from to perfect 


reporting. 


phonographie 
There are embraced, in the one volume before 
us, two former booka, with revisions and additions, 


Godeys Arm-Chair. 


Goper ror Juxe Another Inimitable atee! engraving, 
the "* Water 


numbers 


"” 


Lilies Look at the plates in this year's 
Have they been approached by any magasine 
ever published ? 

In onr own department, we give two original designs 
All the dealena for 


residences are original, and made expressly for Godey 


for cottages by two different artiets 


Head the article upon “Charades and Home Amuse 
mente; that upon “Swimming” te aleo appropriate te 
the coming eeacon, and much Information may be gleaned 
from it Mra, Haven oon 
eludes her delightful atory of “The Ordeal.” 
jew, Curtains, and Bilnda” te concluded in thie number 


Mary Gray" laa good atory 
" Draper 


We have given the whole of thie article in two numbers | 


it la complete in the Lady's Rook Our Fashion Pilate 
contains seven figures, and laa pretty pleture, Independ 


" Hlow to Drews Dolla” la eontinued 


ently of the fashions 

Powrmanrena will please notion that the word " Pre 
alone dows not frank @ letter, The postmaater'a bame 
must alao be in full afier the word " ree 


Ovn Texas aubscribers will please be particular in re 
mitting If a draft cannot be procured, out the note in 
two, cond one-half, and when receipt le acknowledged 
then send balance of note 

A fensontpun wishes & receipt for making Chew 


Chow." 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THK CITY 


Lerren f Taniwacn Vivanra 


Dean Svay; Here I come at last with the promised 
lower to you about our city pleasures thia winter I 
am etayiog with my Unele Walter this season, and have 
a number of cousinae about my own te around mea, 
making it one of the pleasantest visite | have ever made 
First in the list of cousine stands Grace, my especial pet 
aud companion, @ tiny blonde, pretty ae a picture, and 
full of life and fun, We make an odd contrast, Busy, 
when we stand together before the long mirrors, My 
black hair and swarthy complexion suffer from a com 
parison with her clusters of golden hair and clear white 
skin, while her little graceful figure looks more petite 
and childlike than ever beside my tall form, Walter 
aud Harvey, older than Grace, and more like myself in 
appearance, are twins, and our constant escorts and 
champions, Then come Hattie and Mary, not yet re- 
leased from school, pretty girls of eighteen and sixteen, 
looking very much alike, with brown hair and large 
blue eyes. Minnie, Grace's counterpart, Just nine, and 
Eddie, the 
Aunt Harriet is the most indulgent of mothers, and 


baby, two years old, complete the home circle 


80 we young folks 
it 


Uncle Walter liberal and hospitable ; 


have carte blanche for all sorts of amuseme 

You requested me to send you special accounts of our 
various ways of passing the evenings this winter, in 
order that you might arrange your parties in the coun- 
try with some pleasant varieties; so, if I give you too 
detailed an account of our doings, you must forgive the 
error, and remember it Was your own request 

Last Thursday evening, we had a tableaux party, and 
a very pleasant one it was. In addition to the home 
party, our performers numbered several friends, to whom 
I shall introduce you as they come into the pictures, 

Our pariors are double, with folding doors, and in the 
space for these doors we fitted our frame. It was made 
of wood, covered first with yellow paper-muslin, and 
then with yellow tarletan, large rosettes of the tarletan 
viaced all round, about ten inches apart. The curtain 
was ef deep crimson, and parted in the middle. It was 
made very full, and fastened to the back of the frame 
by a long pole, Curtain-rings were sewed to the top, 
but a foot on each side was made fast, letting the curtain 
slip back to within a foot of the edge of the frame, and 
then, being looped back, it made a very pretty and effec- 
tive foreground for the picture behind the frame. A 
dark brown curtain, made very full, fell for a back- 
ground, throwing out the colors worn by the performers 
most beautifully. 
curtain fell from the frame, but could be removed, if not 


For ghustly scenes, a fine blue gauze 
required for the picture. A coarse black lace was tacked 
to the frame, being drawn tightly, and through this all 
the pictures were seen, 


The Orst scene was 


The Bleeding Nun 


You may not know the legend, so I will tell you. 
Raymond and Agnes are lovers, but she is commanded 
by her father to take the veil, so they plan an elope- 
ment. There is @ tradition in the castle of a similar 
case, Where the maiden commits a murder, and then 
passes at midnight fom the castle, in her robes of 
novice, and bearing a bloody dagger and lamp. Once 
iu five years, the castle-gates are left open for the spirit 
of the bleeding nun to pass through. Agnes, to elope 
with Raymond, agrees to personate the spectre; but, the 
legend runs, he mistakes the sprite for his ladylove, and 


BOOK 
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élopes with the actual bleeding nun Wea chose for our 


tablenu the moment Whea the spectre ls greeted by ny 
mond 

Huttie took the part of the bleeding nun Rhe wore sn 
white dress falling ta loose, full folds to her feet; over 
that, & white veil completely concealing her features 
and falling below her waist, Large stains of blood on 
the front of the dress and on the veil, In her right hand 
she held a bloody daywer, and in her leftalamp, Her 
face was turned toward Raymond, and with the dagyer 
pointed forward, as if inviting him to follow, Bhe stood 
in the centre of the foreground Raymond (Cousin 
Walter) wore a large Spanish cloak and black felt has 
with a drooping feather; he stood to the left of the fore- 
ground, leaning forward, one arm extended aa if to em- 
brace the spectre, In the background, in an attitude of 
horror, her veil thrown back, her face pallid, and eyes 
fixed on the spectre, Mary, the Agnes of the tablean, 
stood, her hands clasped, and form bent slightly for- 
ward; at her feet lay the lamp and dagger, as if they 
had just fallen. 
Hattie’s, but the veil thrown aside showed her masses 


Her dress was precisely similar to 


of brown curls falling loose on her shoulders. The 
attitude and expression of horror at the sight of Ray- 
mond following the spectre were perfect. 

The second tableau was quite a contrast to the first 
one, but very pretty. All the performers were childrea 
The scene was from Cinderella— 


Lifting the Veil. 


The room was arranged for the ball scene, and we had 
about a dozen children in various attitudes for gueste. 
Minnie was dressed for Cinderella, in a white dress bro- 
caded with gold, worn over a blue satin petticont; a 
light wreath of pale blue flowers was twisted in with 
her curls, and over all was thrown a thin white illusion 
veil. She stood in the centre of the foreground. Beside 
her, Just raising the veil, was Harry Hastings, a ha) d- 
some boy, some twelve years old, who personated the 
Prince ; his dress was crimson and gold, with full trow- 
sers fastened at the knee, long white silk stockings, a 
short cloak falling over the left arm, and a light crown 
The two sisters, one in purple brocade, the other in yel- 
low, stood near the Prince, looking on to see the beanty 
In the backgrou: 






beneath the veil. , @ tiny blonde, 


some five years old, personated the fairy god-mother; 


she wore white gauze spangled, little wings, a crown o, 
small stars, and carried a tiny wand. We stood her 
upon a marble pedestal, and she seemed just waving 
her wand over the Prince and her pet god-child. 

The next tableau was 


The Sorceress. 


The scene required the stage to be divided into two 
parts, and our arrangements had been made behind the 
brown curtain. A large table, covered with dark green 
cloth, stood there, and a frame smalier than the one in 
the foreground rested upon it. The brown curtain was 
drawn back just to clear this frame. 

Seated on a throne made of a large easy-chair raised 
upon a platform and draped with crimson, placed to the 
left of foreground, was the sorceress, your humble ser- 
vant, appointed to the office in virtue of her gypsy-like 
complexion and hair. I wore a white cashmere dress, 
with cabalistic figures embroidered on the hem; the 
sleeves were made very full, with similar figures on the 
seam and hem. A girdle of crimson, with gold stars, 
and a short crimson cape, also studded with stars, fast- 


ened the robe at the waist aud on the shoulders. A gold 
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Chain fell over the breast, with & curious ornament—eut 
from gold paper, Busy My hair fell 


loose, slightly curled, and on my head | wore a erimeon 


suspended from it 
velvet cap, with & estar of diamondaeborrower, Busy 
directly over the forehead, An antique lamp stood on 
the marble pedestal beside me, In one hand I held a 
soroll of paper, and in the other a wand, Harvey, ina 
full suit of armor, with a white cloak bearing upon the 
shoulder the crimson cross of the Crusaders, knelt before 
me, his profile to the audience, looking towards the scene 
in the background, to which I pointed with my wand 
This scene, upon the table I mentioned above, was seen 
A white 


background made the scene in the small frame a tent 


through bine yauge, which gave it a One effect 


Extended upon the ground, dying, his cloak thrown off, 
his breast-plate beside him, and his armor open, show 
ing the linen stained with blood, lay what seemed the 
same figure as knelt before me, It was Walter, Harvey's 
twin brother, and the resemblance was perfect; but the 
same effect can be prodneed, Susy, by making the two 
dresses alike, and placing the kneeling figure with his 
back to the audience, The dying man in the frame ex- 
tended his arms towards Grace, who turned away from 
him, to give her hand to another knight, who stood in 
the attitude of conqueror, with a bloody sword in his 
hand. Grace wore a simple white dress, with a veil 
thrown back. 

LARGE AND Smauy Crayor Litnoanrapns, consisting of 
single heads, groups, small and large full-length figures, 
flowers, frait, and sacred subjects, by Portals, Chazal, 
Brochart, Rosa Bonheur, aud others, colored by Carrie 
A. Rowand (Frost), No. 620 Washington Square, at Mr 
H. Smith's. Prices from $100 to $5, according to the sub- 
ject chosen, Orders are received at the address given 
above, and pictures already colored may be secn there 
Scarcely any drawing-room is considered furnished with- 
out one or more paintings of this description. Pictures, 
when finished, are framed, if desired, in ivy borders, 
black or gilt frames, and sent to any address in the city 
or environs, 





James 8S. Eanur & Son, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, are receiving subscriptions for the two celebrated 
* Milton in 
his Study,” painted by John Faed, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, 


pictures of ‘‘Shakspeare in his Study” and 
and engraved in mezzotint by James Faed 
These two pictures are intended for the library, and we 
consider that apurtment i» not complete without them 
The portraits are faithful copies from the most authentic 
sources; and, as works of art, independent of the asso- 
ciations, they would be beautiful oruaments to the parlor 
as well as library. For particulars of prices, address as 
above. 


Marriep, at the Baptist Church, in La Grange, Mo., 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 10th, by the Rev. J. B. 
Fuller, Mr. Charlton H. Howe, editor of the La Grange 
National American, and Miss Fannie E. Slaughter, of 
La Grange. 


We knew that our friend Charlton was always prone 
to commit Slaughter among the ladies; but now he is 
married, we do not see Howe he can avoid having his 
cup of happiness Fuller than ever. 


pliments to the happy pair. 


We tender our com- 





Tar Zanesville Courier compliments our “ Health De- 
partment,’’ and makes extracts from it. 
VoL. Lx.—48 








Has 


Wa call attention to Oakford's Vashions in front of the 
Book 


department for ladies, misses, 


Oakford particularly prides himeelf on his shoe 
and children, having a 

He 
best shoes in the United Miates, and will be seld at very 


special manufactory of his own eaye they are the 


moderate prices, He hae also Parisian shoes of hia own 
importation, which he will sell at as reasonable prices 


ae any otherimporter, The hates for misses and children 


are really very beautiful, We ean hardly attempt to 
mention the various articles that are to be obtained at 
this fashionable and useful establishment-—umbrellas 


and parasols, ladies' riding-whipsand gauntiets, Ladics 
can be supplied with shoes by sending thelr numbers 
and riding and other hats by sending a tape measure of 
the head 

Oakford is an honor to Philadelphia, being one of our 
He has 


under the Continental Hotel in the most gorgeous style 


Boy's caps in every variety 


most enterprising citizens fitted up two stores 
One of them is devoted to the sale of hats for gentlemen 
and other articles for the wardrobe; the other is devoted 
entirely to ladies and children, Everything that they 
can possibly want is to be found here, and it will save a 
great deal of time and trouble to strangers, when visit 
ing here, to find in one store everything that it would 
take a dozen other stores to supply. The place is worth 
a visit, and everybody should wander round the beaut 

ful rooms, and see what art and taste can do in the way 


Let 


be understood that Oakford sells articles at a very mode 


of furnishing elegant articles for the wardrobe 
rate profit. He can sell ata less profit than others, as 
he buys in large quantities, and of course gets his pur 
chases cheaper than one who buys more moderately 
This is a fact that can be attested by every business man 

How very true is the following from the Seguin Mer- 
cury, and what a comment upon the conductors of other 
Mmayazipes;— 

‘Tt is truly an inimitable magazine, and is regarded 
by the publishing world as the standard of superiority 
Every other magazive published is an imitator of Godey ; 
all strive to attain to the high position it has reached, 
but none ever think of ascending higher—such is im 
possible std 


Princrpars of schools wiil please read the following :— 


GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS ; 
First Masters 
We have received 


from Pictures by the 
L. A. Godey, Publisher, Philadelphia 
Nos. 1, 2 


books of engravings, each containing about thirty pic- 


and 3 of these splendid 


tures—steel, line, and colored engravings, mezzotints, 
etc. ete,—all executed in the best artistic style, and by 
No 
of the immortal editor of the Lady's Book—the man who 


the first masters, 2 contains a full-length likeness 
has happily catered for the ladies for the last thirty 
years, and the man who yet stands firm and unrivalled 
in his line of business. 

These * Galleries’’—50 cents each—are very appropri- 
ate for a young lady’s centre-table, and make a very 
pretty present. They are also happily suitable to be 
used as rewards of merit at schools; and for this pur- 
pose we would recommend them to the kindly and con- 
siderate notice of teachers.--Fountain Dem., Covington. 





A rouna LADY desires a situation as teacher in a school 
or governess in a family. She is competent to teach the 
English branches, French, Latin, and music upon the 
Testimonials shown, if desired. 


piano-forte Address 


M. W. B., Oaklaad, Livingston County, New York. 
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COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by SamvuE. 
SioaN, Architect, Philadelphia. 


We here present a design suited to the requirements 





of a family of ten persons. It may be termed the Italian 
style. The dimensions of the main building are 44 feet 
front by 35 feet deep; the rear building, 35 feet by 17 
feet. 

Ground Plan.—A represents the drawing-room, B re- 


4. 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 











oS 


GROUND PLA, 
















ARCOND FLOOR, 


ception-room, D dining-room, E kitchen, F hall, G side 
entrance, H pantry, I china closet, K pantry, L back 
porch, M front porch, N wash-house, O side porch 

Second Floor.—A BC D four principal chambers, B 
bath-room, F chambers in back building, G servants’ 
bed-room, There are also three moderate-sized rooms ia 
the attic of the main building, 

The coat of such a building in the vicinity of Phila- 
dolphia, if the walls are brick, painted on the exterior, 
will be about $7000. 
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Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac 


FRAME COTTAGE, | 
| 
H. Hopss, Architect. | 


PLAN of the first and second story of a frame cottage, | 


with a perspective view of the same, suitable for a gar- 
dener or farmer's house to a gentleman’s country-seat. 
The design will have a most pleasing effeet if placed 
in a situation suitable to its character or appearance. As 
a general rule, the house should harmonize with the 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW, 


grounds, and Nature will suggest the kind of house and 
manner of arrangement of the grounds; for what is 


beautiful with a cottage will not be so with a mansion. | 


~ TT} 
| 





NX KITHEN I5XI/4 





| 
| PANTRY 
r \ 


DINING ROOM 





PORCH 


l2X/4 








‘\ 
w 4 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR, 


rod of ground around it turned to the best account, tend 
to make up the sum of requisites around such houses. 
Estimated cost, $550, 

Misa Mantinnay on Cooxent.—What is to be done, 
for cooking does not come by nature, nor even ordering 
a table by observation? The art must be learnt, like 
other arte, by proper instruction, We want, and we 
must have, schools of domestic management, now that 
Mothers can, at lenst, 
teach their daughters to know one sort of meat from an- 


every home la not such a school, 





other, aad one joint from another, and, in a rougher or 


For a small cottage, a well tilled vewetable carden, a 
pump and its platform, beehives, grape-arbors, shade, 


with fue pear, apple, plum, and apricot trees, and every 
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BRCOND #TORY, 


more thorongh way, what to order in the every-day way 
and for guests, Thus much, then, every girl should 
know, from childhood upwards, A little practice of 
observation in the markets would soon teach a willing 
learner to distinguish prime articles from inferior kinds, 
and to know what fish, flexh, fowl, and fraite are in 
season every month in the year, We have seen ladies 
buying pork ander a sweltering sammer enn, and in- 
quiring for goese in January and July, and taking up 
with skinny rabbits in May, and letting the season of 
mackerel, herrings, salmon, and all manner of ish pase 


over unused, 
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HOW TO DIRRAA A DOLL, 
We continue our article on this subject, These pat- 
terne enlarwed will be found of yi eat service to mothers 


fur thelr ehild ea 


Perricoat Bopy (Pig. 1) Take a piece of white calico 





Yu 
J ~~ 
7 
. ys 
“\ _/ 
ag" 
[ALi 
of the same material as t white petticoat, and cut ont 
tw n shape of F J; then eut out part of 
bac t d t calico awain, and ent out 
tw yther parts of the back to the shape of Fig. 4, then 
Fig I 4, 
ee 
7 
ic 
_~ 
back-stitch on the wrong 


side the dotted lines in the 





two fronts, Fig. 2; stitch 
together the sides and middle of the back, Figs. 3 and 4; 
now take one of ¢t fronts, Fig. 2, and back-stitch it to 
one side of the back, and do the same to the other front, 


d stitch the top of the arm-holes together; when you 


have finished all the seams, cut off the rough edges, sew 
them over, or, if you wish to make them look still 
yeater, turn the edges in the same way. Then double 





sleeve to the 


and 


BOOK AND 





MAGAZINE, 


Pig, 1, 
ae 








baek and front together on each side, cut the rough edges 
{ the 


and sew them over Cut some o same 


take some fine 


off the 


scams, 


material on the e and cotton cord, 


sew it round the bottom of the body and neck, as in the 


Fig. 3. 


N (p 


petticoat body ; cut some more jaco- 





/ \ net on the cross, put some cord inside 
i | a it, and tack it round thearm-holes ; 
double the stuff, i cut out two sleeves to . 
the shape of Fig. 5; hem them neatly at the nae 
ends, and sew them up the same as the 
seams, and stitch them into the arm-holes. 
Take a piece of embroidery, and trim it 


round the neck and sleeves, as Fig. 1. 
Skirt (Fig. 6).—Take a piece of jaconet the size you 
require, fold 


Stitch the two ends together, 


it once, and cut it to the shape of Fig. 6 
leaving enough for the 


Fig. 6. 





& piece of calico, eut out a Fig 5. 
shape of Fig. 5; cut out another one exactly 
the same, and sew them up as the seams, turn 
the fronts in, and, if you have not a selvage, 
turn it in and hem it neatly. Make as many 
small buttonholes as you require, and the other side sew 


Cut 
some cotton 


on the buttons as already explained in the stays 


yaa, and take 


some pieces of calico on the er 


cord and put it between, and back-stitch it on the right 
side all d the 


turn the binding on the wrong side, and he 


rou jacket-piece, also round the neck, 
m it neatly ; 
eut on the cross, and put the cotton 


rund the 


take another piece, 
the arm-holes, 
stitch 
it To 


a piece of narrow 


rd in same as before, tack it 1 


hem the bottom of the sleeves on the wrong side, 


them in, cut off the rough edyes, and sew over 


give a finished appearance, sew on 











embroidery round the neck and sleeves, 


Frock (Fig. 1).—This can be made of jaconet. Take 
the size you require, double it, and eut out to the shape 
Fiy. 2; fold another piece, and cut ont two parts of 


the back tothe shape of Fig. 3, do the same again, and 


cut out two more parts of the back to the shape of Fig. 





8: baek-stitch on each side the dotted lines in Fig. 2, and 
the san gain for the two pieces of the sides, Fig. 4, on 
to each side of the two parts, Fig. 3. Then stitch the 


placket-hole, and do this as before described for the pet- 
ticoats. Make rather a broad hem round the bottom, 
measuring it with a card to keep it even, and then hem 
it; trim it with wider work, but of much the same pat- 
rk on the 
Slope out from the dotted line, turn it 
and sew it on to the body, and 


tern as the wo body, forming either a double 
skirt or flounces. 
in a little, gather it up, 


it will come the same as Fig. 1. 
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BOME HINTS, 


Iw remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fall to 
indorse it 

Address L, A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa 
elent 

If a lady ta the writer, always prefix Mra, or Mise to 
her signature, that we may know how to addross « 
reply 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 


That ie eufll- 


to the publishers of the magagine, If Arthur's, address 
YT. 8. Arthur & Co,, Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs, Harper & Brothers, New York, 

When a number of the Lady's Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don't wait until the end of the 
year 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition, 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress, 

We can always supply back numbers, 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers, 


A VatvaBie Boox ror Lapvirs—ArtT Recreations.—A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichimanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, ete.; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em- 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, ete. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, ete. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex- 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacner and Pupit by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. 

Seut by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Rplendidly illustrated. 


A Caprrat Famity Boox.—A book of one hundred 
tableaux, called “‘Home Pastimes,’ is just issued by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, ete., and for producing 


Boston. 


best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
these delightful Pastimes. 
of these well-known publishers, who have lately issued 
the beautiful guide-book to drawing and painting, called 
Messrs. Tilton & Co. will send the 
above, post paid, on receipt of $1 for ‘‘ Home Pastimes,” 
and $1 50 for “Art Recreations.’’ They will also send, 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Painting, etc., and 


It is got up in the best style 


** Art Recreations.” 


yf the pictures they publish for it. 


45* 
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Fuom an English paper 

‘An Episcopal dinner and dessert service ja deseribed 
in the London papers, It ia made of solid silver, for the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Mauricastro, and ts eapable 
of accommodating thirty guests, The cont wae oaly 
£12,000, or $60,000," 


Where ia Mauricasiro? Is this a foreign mission? 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it, 

All persons requiring answers by mail muct send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be seut to pay return postage 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks, 

Mrs. KR. A, B.—Sent patterns for boy's clothes March 
2ist 

Mrs. M. H, N.—Sent riding habit 21st. 

Mrs. W. G. D.—Sent Zouave jacket and cape 21st, 

Mrs. G, B.—Sent infant's sack 22d 

Mrs. W. T. B.—Seut Shetland wool and book 22d, 

Mrs. 8. E. V.—Sent red and blue working cotton and 
needles 22d. 

Mrs. J. 8. W.—Sent sleeve and dress patterns 22d, 

Mrs. A. G. G.—Sent sleeve and fichu patterns 22d, 

Miss H. E. T.—Sent stamped collar, canvas, &e. 22d, 

C. T. C.—Sent red working cotton and needles 22d. 

Mrs. I. G.—Sent sleeve patterns 22d 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent hair nets by Harnden's express 
22d. 

Mrs. B. W. B.—Sent candle mats and needles by 
Adams's express 24th. 

Mrs. C. H. M.—Seut patterns for boy’s clothes 26th, 

Mrs. P. B.—Sent sleeve aud cape patterns 26th. 

Mrs. K. C. G.—Sent amber necklace 26th. 

M. L. B.—Sent mantilla by Adams's express 26th. 

Mrs. M. F. 8.—Sent Italian crape aud chenille 27th, 

Mrs. D. W.—Seut infant's slip 27th. 

Mrs. F. A. J.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 28th, 

Mrs. J. W. C.—Sent apron patterns 28th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent patterns 28th. 

Mrs. F. J. K.—Sent scarlet embroidery cotton 28th. 

Mrs. A. V. D.—Sent writing-paper aud envelopes by 
Harnden's express 29th. 

Mrs. W. E.—Sent hair ring 29th. 

Mrs. D. A. T.—Sent black bordered handkerchief 29th. 

Mrs. J. L. J.—Sent pattern for boy's clothes 29th. 

Miss M. A. W.—Sent waist and sleeve patterns 29th, 

C. E. D.—Sent patterns for children’s clothes 29th, 

Mrs. C, F. 8.—Sent patterns for girl’s dresses 29th. 

Mrs. C. E. P.—Sent kid gloves 30th. 

Mrs. A. W. W.—Sent patterns for boy's clothes 30th, 

Mrs. A. M. R.—Sent patterns for child’s clothes 30th. 

Mrs. M. 8S. W.—Sent dress pattera 30th. 

Mrs. C. H. B.—Sent lace uudersleeves, gloves, &c. by 
Harnden’s express 30th. 

Mrs. W. A. J.—Sent kKnitting-needles 31st, 

I. 8. M.—Sent bonuets, mantilla, &c. by Adams’s ex- 
press 3ist. 
Miss 8 
April 2d. 

K. E. H.—Sent black silk mantilla by Adams's ex- 
press 2d. 

Mrs. A. E. B.—Sent dress patterns 3d. 

Mrs. R. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 3d. 

Mrs. M. A. T. C.—Sent materials for paper flowers 3d, 

Mrs. O. W. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th, 


McC.—Sent white French merino stamped 
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Miss M. M. P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 
Mrs, I. 8. W.—Se 


Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns of bodies, s 


t pattern for Raglan 4th. 
2eV ea, &e 


5th. 





A. L.—Seut patterns for infaut’s wardrobe Sth. 
5. A. 8.—Sent double wrapper by Adams's express 5th. 
F. H. M 


express Sth. 


Sent tidy cotton aud needles by Adams's 
y J 


Mrs. G.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 5th. 
8. J. R.—Sent bonnets, &c. by Adams's express 6th, 
Mrs. A. P. M.—Sent matinee skirt by Adams’s express 
6th 
H. 8. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 7th. 
J.W 7th. 
Mrs. R. B. 8.—Sent pattern little boy's pants 7th. 
Mrs. I. H stand braid 7th. 
Mrs. K.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 7th. 


E.—Sent apron patterus 


T.—Sent pattern Zouave jack 


Cc. 8 


—Sent patterns Ytl 
Talevtt Wallace.—Would 


ters, but in nme 


Ellen and C. G have an- 


ewered your le ither of them dv you men- 
tion what State you live in 
L. G 
R. B 
s. Rk. W Sent patterns 12th. 
Mrs. C. 8S. M 12th 
Miss 8. C. E.—Sent pattern of sun-bonnet 12th 
Miss L. J. R 
Mrs. L. E 
clothes 12th 
K. B 
Ms. W. BE. K 
E. D 
L. C 
Adama’s express 15th 
Mra, L. M. B.—S 


P.—Sent pattern of dress 10th. 
—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. 


Sent patterns 


—Senut pattern Zouay icket l2th 
B. and Mrs. E. J. C.—Sent patterus 
bracelet, &e. 12th 


Sent hair fob-chain 
Sent hair ear-rings 
D.—Sent edging 12th 

P.— Sent bonnet, 


mourning mantle, &e. by 


nt lace mantle, care L. C. P. 15th 


F. R. P.—Seat Leghorn hat and lace gloves, care L. C 
P. 15th 

Mrs. R, C. Mel.—Sent hair breastpin 15th 

LF. u Sent wool flanael skirts by Ki oy's express 
lith 

Mre. BE ALG Sent child's apron pattern 16th 

Mra. 8. GC. W Sent crochet hook and braid 10th, 


Mra. C. D.S 
Mra. CG. WG 
Mee. 8. Cc. W 


~Sent patterns Lith 
Sent strips of embroidery for dress 16th 


Sent patterns 16th 


Mrs. BE. K, A.—Sent bonnet, &c, by Adama's express 
both 

Mra. A. RR. A. Sent patterns for infant's wardrobe léth 

Mies 1. A. H Sent Orné ball and canvas léth 


Mew, M. MB Sent hair fob-ehbain 1ldth 
Sent 


Ww “ 


hair bracelet loth 


thauk you for your very kind 


Chemistry for the Young, 


LESSON XVI (Continued,) 


44 washed 


and dried 


Take the ammonio-platinum compound, 
fold it loosely in a strip of platinum-foll, and 


joat it to redness ta the epirit-lamp flame; volatile mat- 


tor (ammonia and chlorine) will be seen to escape, and 
a black 


metallic platinum ina minute state of « 


pulverulent compound will remain, which ts 
This 


platinum, and 


abdivision 


in called platinum sponge, or spengy 


possesses some very remarkable properties, as will be 
Place it aside for future lave 


recognized hereafter tga. 


tiva, 


345. The metal platinum may be said to be absolutely 
infusible in any degree of furnace heat, and, fortiori, 
in any degree of heat which the spirit-lamp flame can de- 
velop. Forthe purpose of acquiring a notion of this infu- 
sibility, cut off a minute slip from a thin sheet of plati- 
num, or take a piece of very fine platinum wire, and 
hold either in a spirit-lamp flame. 

346. Put platinum, when heated in contact with cer- 
tain metals, is readily fusible, If, for instance, melted 
lead be poured into a red-hot platinum crucible, a hole 
infallibly results. Take a slip of platinum foil and a 
slip of tinfoil, roll both together, and hold the compound 
slip in the spirit-flame lamp; the platinum now melts 
with great facility. If metallic arsenic had been sub- 
stituted four tin, an equally fusible compound would 
have resulted, from which, by the prolonged agency of 
heat, most, if not all the arsenic might have been driven 
olatilization, arsenic being an exceedingly 
The 
been in a porous condition, but might have been made 
This, 
the process of platinum manufacture followed before the 
time of Dr. Wo 


working it from spongy platinum (544) as a basis 


away by v 


volatile metal. platinum remaining would have 


dense by heating and hammering indeed, was 
llaston, who introduced the method of 
This 
material, being made white hot and compressed, agyre- 
gates into a mass ; for platinum, like iron, is susceptible 
of being welded 

347 


whh some ve ry re markable properties in reference to 


Platinum in a finely-divided state is endowed 
combustion, Thus, if a coil of fine platinum wire be 
dropped around a spirit-lamp 
wick 


ignite 


loosely 


thus, the wick inflamed so as to 


the coil of wire, and then blowa 


out, the wire will continue to glow until 
ull the spirit in the lamp has been con- 


sumed, Curiously enough, the results 





of this slow combustion of aleohol are 

totally different from the results of burning it in the 

ordinary manner, being acetic acid and a volatile body 

termed aldehyd; whereas the ordinary results of com- 

buastion of aleoho 
M48, Bat « 


platinum in a finely-divided state are exhibited by 


lL are water and carbonte acid 


me of the most curious effects of metallic 


platinum sponge. For lostance, if a jet of hydroyen gas 
be made to play upon this substance, it soon becomes 
For 


the purpose of demonstrating this effeet, proceed to col- 


incandescent, and the hydrogen bursts into fame 


lect some hydrogen in a bladder irmly tied to a plece of 
tubaceo-pipe stem The steps of the operation are as 
follows: The bladder must be soaked lan water antil soft; 
the tobaceo-pipe stem ts then to be securely tied on by 
one end, the other eud being adapted to a cork made to 
fit accurately, by euttlng and filing, to a wide-mouthed 
bottle; develop hydrogen in this bottle by means of gine, 
sulphuric acid, and water (248); allow the first portions 
of gas to escape, equeese all the atmospheric alr ont of 
the bladder, and press the cork securely into the neck of 
the bottle, The hydrogen, so soon as developed, will be 
collected in the bladder, and, when a sufficient volume 
has been thus obtained, let some one tle the bladder 
temporarily with a plece of string, and alip the tobacco. 
pipe stem dexterously through thecork, Place now the 
platinum sponge, dried and heated, on a piece of paper 
in a heap, untic the string conflning the gas, and, by 
exerting pressure on the bladder, direct the gas on the 
The latter will 


descent, and the hydrogen will most probably burst late 


finely divided metal become inean- 


uiue, 
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349. This property of finely-divided platinum is fre- 
quently taken advantage of in analytical chemistry for 
the purpose of causing the union of mixed gases. It is 
necessary, however, to prepare the spongy platinum by 
imparting to it a certain amount of aggregation. The 
plan followed is this: Mix with the spongy platinum a 
small portion of sal-ammoniac, and a sufficient amount 
of pipoclay to render the whole a paste on the addition 
of water. Knead the composition into little globules 
about the size of a pea, and ignite them strongly in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. The result of this operation will 
be a coherent porcus mass of platinum and clay, which 
has the properties of the original disintegrated spongy 
platinum in a slightly diminished degree. Occasionally 
there may be seen an instrument for producing instanta- 
neous light by means of a jet of hydrogen directed 
against a clay-platinum globule of the kind described. 
The apparatus, however, is not very efficient, because 
ignition of the gas does not usually take place if the 
platinum globule be not absolutely dry, which can 
scarcely be—except it has been very recently made red- 
hot. 


Centre-Gable Gossip, 
NATURAL 


ORNAMENTS, 
“THe of 


make use of the most charming of all ornaments for the 


month roses’’ reminds us how few ladies 


hair and dress, natural flowers. They load themselves 
with impossible clusters of muslin roses and jessamine, 
with dangling pendants of glass and wax, called jet and 
eoral by courtesy; they flash bugles and spangles into 
your eyes with eve:y tura of the head, while the pendant 
wreaths of the Spicra Reevesi, and the graceful racemes 
of the laburnum and the “bleeding heart," or the per- 
the valley lily, are perishing, unnoticed, 


in the lawn and warden 


fumed cups of 


But they fade so soon? 
A little experience and Judgment will teach you how 


many blossoms will 


fullage will shade them moat effectively. 


outlast the evening, aud what 


They are only suited to young girls? 
Some of them m Ly seen mo! 
hvod, 


of snowy hawthorn, or the 


» appropriate for maiden- 





it ia true but muat the young wife forego the tuft 
erimevu petals of rose and 
carnation? the glossy ivy leaf, 


a ) ) 
rosebuda, a branch of goi 
fur effective as ornament, if tastefully 
‘posed, than all the «tiff, ' 


e could fod at Bordman's or ( 


aod the fragrant tips of 
A 
den-hued laburnum, or snowy 


the arbor vite ground lamel? slogle apray of 


vencla, ia 
d 
baubles that o 


ulittering, hollow, gaudy 
OnaAnyea 
rry it for your next party, and do not ask your lutimate 


female frieud, or your showy neighbor, with her dia 


mond spray, what the effect is, but depend on the judy. 


went of your husband or lover, 


THE WARDROBE 


“How do you hang up your dresses?" aska a sensible 


English woman, writing to a ladies’ magazine, and then 
proceeds to answer the question 

** Probably like ninety-nine English and Scotch women 
in a hundred, either by one sleeve, or both, if you have 
pegs to apare, while a cloak will be hooked on by or under 
the collar, and, when it falls down, which probably it 


will, be hung up again, with rather more of the mate 


571 





rial crumpled up over a hook than it had before, but not 
in security after all. 

“But, supposing you can have a nicely made dress 
from a nice French dressmaker, you would find proper 
loops for the express purpose of hanging up the gar- 
ment, either at the waist or at the tops of the inside of 
the sleeves. For a cloak, the silk loop would be placed 
beneath the collar inside, as is done by good English 
tailors with gentlemen's overcoats. I think all persons 
would find the expedient of the loops for all dresses a 
fashion of unsafe 


general 


great improvement upon the 
and untidy danglings necessitated by the want of them ; 
and dressmakers who wished to acquire a reputation for 


‘knowing what’s what’ could not do better than add 





loops d la Francaise (in the French mode) without being 
All dresses left hanging 


cloth 


particularly requested so to do. 


in a room should be covered with a or curtain, 
Cloaks and dresses ex posed to rough or out-of-door wear, 
and destined to keep other garments clean, should not be 
turned inside out, that which comes near the finer dresses 
beneath being what is really of most importance to pre- 
serve from dust or accident.” 

Shawls should be folded in the crease, and laid in a 
drawer or box; mantles and mantillas always folded 


from the dust, or they will soon have a “rusty, dusty, 


fusty’’ look. Gloves are serviceable twice as long, if 
the fingers are drawn out when they are taken off, the 
glove stretched lengthwise, and laid away Under- 


sleeves and collars are more cften soiled by being tossed 
on or under the dressing-table than by actual wear, aud 


every clear-starching breaks and rots the fibres of the 


muslin, until the work separates from it in an untimely 
rent. Shoes, gaiters especially, should be protected from 
the dust by a shoe-bay, basket, or drawer, for there is 
more economy in order and carefulness than in the 
miserly pinching which the lack of it often forces the 


careless to resort to 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING,—No, 3, 


Mignonette Flowers throughout the leur With a little 


management, it may be coutrived to have mignonette in 


flower every month during the year In order that the 
plants may flower in winter, the seed should be sown in 
the open border in Ju y; or, if it be more convenient, the 


soods may be sown in pots in that month, placing the pots 


j 


in a baleony, or outside a window, or iu any situation 


where they will have abundance of light and air, In Sep- 
tember, the plants should be removed to the potain which 
they are to flower, and only a sufficient nomber left in 
each to make the pots look full without the pinute belng 
so crowded as to occasion them to be drawn up 

The pote should at this stage be taken Inte the house, 
and placed in any convenient situation jn & room with 
outa fire till they have formed their blossom buds, which 
will be the latter end of October, when they should be 
fire, 
They will throw out abundance of branches, and will 
De- 


removed to a window in a room where there ls a 


continue fowerlng beautifully during November, 
cember, sud January, and, if they are regularly watered 
da of the 
plants which are to come inte tower in March, to suce- 


ond of 


placed in any altuation, 


every day, Ull the following Mareh The « 


cood them, should be sown in pots at the latte: 
August, and the pola may be 
under cover, Where they will have plenty of light, and 
can have alr oecasionally 

Karly in November, they should be thinned out, or 
transplanted, so as to leave only six or eight plants ina 


pot, and these pots should be plunged luly @ shallow 








or 
~~ 
bo 


box, half filled with coal ashes, and placed where they 
will not have much heat, and yet be protected from frost, 
While in this situation, they should be regularly wa- 
tered once or twice a week 

Sowing Flower Seeds.—Flower beds should be kept 
finely raked. Perennial and biennial seeds are better if 
sown in a bed by themselves and moved to their place 
in the flower-garden when of the proper size. As a 
general rule, lower segs are better if rolled into the 
ground with a roller, or pressed in with a board, as 
some kinds will not otherwise vegetate, It is necessary 
also to rake the ground a little before sowing. In re- 
moving plants from one part of the garden to the other, a 
liberal portion of the earth should also be taken up, 
that the roots may be disturbed as little as possible. 

Preserving Bulbs.—All bulbs, at a certain period of the 
year, are in a dormant condition; this, in # state of na- 
ture, being invariably after the seed has ripened. The 
hyacinth, tulip, narcissus, ete., may be taken out of the 
soll and preserved until the return of the proper season 
for transplanting 

Perennial Tuberous Plants.—In this group the dahlia, 
both from its beauty and size, deserves the first place 
It requires a dry and airy situation for its growth, and, 
us the tubers spread to some distance, the plant should 
have a free space of from two to three feet all round. A 
new plant may be procured by separating a part of the 
root to which a stem is attached. Frost at once blights 
the green stalks; and when these seem utterly withered 
und dried, carefully lift the tubers and place them ina 
dry situation for the winter. The ranunculus is another 
f this class. The tubers are small, and require to be 
The blossom resembles 


The soil in 


treated like those of the dahlia 
4 compact, small rose, of a flattish form 
which the plants require to be placed is one that is strong 
and good In planting ranunculuses and dahlias, the 

lors should be arranged so as to produce an agreeable 
effect. The marvel-of-Peru also belongs to this group, 
snd bears beautiful transient flowers, differing in color, 
us pink, white, or yellow, according to varieties There 
is a succession of blossoms daily, the old ones dropping 
off, and a new set advancing. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


1. To Pack Fruit for Carriage.—As the raising of 
small fruits has been entered into, of late, to such an 
extent, it will interest many to read a plan highly re- 
commended for packing and transporting it. It should 
not be done in baskets, as they are liable to be bruised 
smong heavy luggage, and the fruit, of course, will be 
mpaired. Forsyth, therefore, recommends boxes made 
f strong deal, and of different sizes, according to the 
jnantity of fruit to be packed. In packing, proceed 
hus: First put a layer of fine, long, dry moss in the 
bottom of the tin box, then a layer of currants or 
cherries, then another layer of moss, and so on, alter- 
nately fruit and moss, until the box is so full that, when 
the lid is hasped down, the fruit may be so firmly packed 
1a to preserve them from friction. Then makea layer of 
fine moss and short, soft, dry grass well mixed in the 
bottom of the deal box; pack in the melons, with some 
of the same tight in between all the rows, and also be- 
‘ween the melons in the same row, till the layer is 
finished, choosing the fruit as nearly of a size as pos- 
sible, filling up every interstice with the moss and 
grass, When the melons are packed, put a thin layer 
of mows and grass over them, upon which place the tin 
box with the currants, packing it firmly all around with 
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moss to prevent it from shaking; then put a thin layer 
of moss over the box, and pack the pears firmly—but 
s0 as not to bruise them—on that layer, in the same 
manner as the melons; and so on with the peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and lastly the grapes, filling up the 
box with moss, that the lid may shut down so tight as 
to prevent any friction among the fruit. The boxes 
should have locks, and two keys which may serve for 
them all, each of the persons who pack and unpack the 
fruit having a key. The moss and grass should always 
be returned in the boxes, which, with a little addition, 
will serve the whole season, being shaken up and well 
aired after each journey, and keeping it sweet and clean. 
After the wooden box {s locked, cord it firmly. If fruit be 
packed according to the above directions, it may be sent 
to the farthest parts of the country with perfect safety 

2. Sea-Side Life.—What shall we do at Newport and 
Long Branch ? is tolerably well answered in a London- 
er's description of occupation at Margate :— 

‘A great deal of dressing, a lounge in the club-room, 
a stare out of the window with the telescope, an attempt 
to take a bad sketch, a walk up one parade and down 
another, interminable reading of the silliest of novels, 
over which you fall asleep on a bench in the sun, and 
probably have your umbrella stolen ; a purposeless fine- 
weather sail in a yacht, accompanied by ineffectual at- 
tempts to catch a mackerel, the consumption of many 
cigars, while your boys deafen your ears and endanger 
your personal safety by blazing away at innocent gulls 
and willocks, who go off to die slowly, a sport which 
you feel in your heart to oe wanton, and cowardly, and 
cruel, and yet cannot find in your heart to stop, because 
‘the lads have nothing else to do, and at all events it 
keeps them out of the billiard-room ;’ and after all, and 
worst of all, at night a soulless rechauwffé of third-rate 
Loudon frivolity. This is the life-in-death in which 
thousands spend the golden weeks of summer, and in 
which you confess with a sigh that you are going to 
spend them.” 

3. Skeleton Leaves. —Our young friends given to botany 
may find the following a pleasant amusement for summer 
months in the country: Collect full-grown perfect leaves 
—ivy, beach, rose, lime, etc. are the best—and put them 
in a jar with rain water; let them remain there three 
months, changing the water every month; if the soft 
green part is not then soft enough to be removed by 
gently patting with a cloth, let the leaves remain an- 
other month; rinse well in hard water, and bleach with 
chloride of lime 

4. Hops as a Vegetable.—We find the following plan 
recommended by an English authority. It is quite new 
to us:— 

“Those who grow hops for covering bowers or ont- 
houses may make this noble climber useful by blanching 
a number of the young spring tops. When the sets be- 
gin to start, cover them up with heaps of sand, and 
when the shoots are three or four inches high, remove 
the sand, cut off a number of the whitest and most 
fleshy of the sprouts, and boil them as you would aspa- 
They are tender and delicately flavored, and 
They are largely 


ragus. 
form a wholesome spring vegetable. 
used in Holland, but seem to have gone out of use in 
this country.” 

5. An Experiment on Tomatoes.—Those who are curious 
in gardening matters may perform a pretty experiment 
by grafting tomatoes on the stems of potatoes ; good crops 
of both potatoes and love apples are sometimes obtained 
in this way. To perform the operation, choose a vigor- 
ous part of a shoot having a well-developed leaf; in the 
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axil of this leaf an oblique cut is made of half its thick- 
ness; the point of a tomato shoot so far developed as to 
have its fruit quite formed is then cut off and pointed at 
its end two inches below the fruit; tnsert the graft into 
the stock, bind round with bast, and cover in the graft- 
ing with wax or a little well-tempered clay, and the 
union will soon be completed, 
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NOTICE LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 


TO 


jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required, 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
and boxes or packages forwarded 
For the last, 


my, as well as taste; 
by express to any part of the 
distinct directions must be given. 
Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eaxpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq 
No order will be attended to unless the m Jirst 


Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 


country. 


mey te 
received. 
able for losses that may occur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
Dress 


which much depends in choice 


the person, on 


goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. 
sonsidered final. 


When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Striped muslin robe, confined et the waist by 
a sash of green ribbon; on the skirt are three flounces, 
edged with a scallop. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of ber?ge Anglais, with two narrow 
flounces on the bottom of the skirt. These flounces are 
bound with blue silk, and a piping of the same is placed 
above them. A coatee or long basquine of the same ma- 
terial as the dress, and trimmed in the same style, is 
worn with it. The hat is of rongh and ready straw, 
edged with a fall of black lace, and trimmed with blue 
ribbon, flowers, ana black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pink grenadine; one deep flonnce 
and overskirt to meet the flounce trimmed with a box 
plaited ribbon; the body is trimmed in the same style. 
The bonnet is of white crape, trimmed with white roses 
both outside and in 

Fig. 4.—Dress of striped erépe de Suisse. Gored par- 
dessus or coat of black silk, trimmed with fringe, lace, 
and buttons. Bonnet of coarse straw, trimmed with 
green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—The dress is a light summer silk, with six 
flounces. Wrap of summer poplin. Bonnet of rice straw, 
trimmed with white ribbon, and pink roses inside 

The figure in the background has on a brown straw 


hat, and a wrap of white piqué. 


or 
bo | 
co 





DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 
(See engravings, pages 484, 485.) 


THE ADELAIDE, 


The Gem of the Season 


ENTIRELY new style of robe, the skirt covered by nine 
flounces, six inches in width; each flounce consists of a 
natural colors, like the 


wreath of flowers in 


finest water-color drawings; 


narrow 
a white ground sprinkled 
with alternate blue and pink blossoms. Corsage plain 
and low; waist ribbon and clasp; pelerine close to the 
throat, and fitting to the figure low on the bust, where 
lds, 


where they meet, and cross fastening at the waist on 


are three fi en cur, very much sloped, narrowing 


each side, under the arm; a frill of the border finishes 
it Sleeve, one wide pull, very much bouffante ; flounce 
very deep and full at the back; the border sloped up to 
the puff on the forearm, which distinguishes it fiom last 
year’s sleeve, 

THE LELIA. 

ORGANDIB in two flounces; down stripes of peach- 
blossom, twelve inches apart, dividing it into breadths ; 
a few lines of peach-blossom on white, a deep border of 
roses and summer flowers, plain space of white crossed 
only by the ribbon stripe, narrow border to correspond, 
stripes of peach blossom figured with a single rose and 
foliage ; corsage and sleeves of this; plain corsage, with 
border to the throat; neat belt ribbon and medallion 
clasp. Sleeve a wide puff at the shoulder, narrow puff 
close to the arm; flounce very deep and full at the 
back; border running into the puff on the forearm. 
Collar and sleeves of lace ; bow of emerald green. 

These two charming designs were furnished to us by 
A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING MANTLES, ETC, 
(See engravings, pages 455, 459.) 

The Gagelin.—This mantle is suitable for either cloth 
or silk. 

The Alba.—This mantle is made of silk crossed with 
bands of guipure lace. It has two ruffles; the upper one 
trimmed with three rows of narrow velvet and fringe; 
the lower one has only a fringe. This is a beautiful 
pattern for a thin mantle 

The Georgienne.—This style of mantle can be had both 
in real thread and imitation lace 

The Solferino.—A silk pardessus for the spring. Very 
suitable for young persons 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS, FOR JUNE. 

At this season of the year, every one is considering 
the subject of travelling-dresses and the wardrobe which 
is to array them at the watering-places, which next 
month will see full 

There are mc ~e materials than usual which are suited 
to the use of travellers, most of them pervaded by a 
brown or gray shade, threaded with black and white. 
Among the most elegant we notice the summer poplins 
imported by Stewart and others, of various designs, all 
of them We note particularly 
thoxe of white with black, 
silvery coat to the drapery, and another style also ofa 


neat and serviceable. 
grounds, chindée giving a 
grayish ground, with fine bars in black, marked by @ 
distinct black spot not larger than the head of a pin, 








Again, at Arnold's, we found a decided cheque, of gray 
ground, with black lines, and a «mall polka spot exactly 
in the centre of each cheque, broel la green or erimeon 
These range in price from 50 to 87 contan yard, There 
are many cheaper fabrics, many of them also called pop- 
lina, of cotton and a#ilk, cotton and wool, from 2 to 60 
conuts, all of them neat and apparently serviceable 

In making up, @ plain «skirt, set on in large hollow 
plaite, ln moat desirable, as any trimming, whether of 
ribbon or passementerie, la liable to be frayed or soiled 
very easily in travelling costume, body plain, and orna- 
mented with cross rows of ribbou or passementerie, by 
which are meant, as we have often had vecasion to ex- 
gimp, 


chenille, and most commonly a mixture of several dif 


plain, all woven trimmings, whether galloon, 


ferent styles, as the galloon and chenille heading now 


so much used, with the short fringe or silk lace on one 


Patés of ribbon, ete., two on each side of the cor- 


side 
sage, Commencing at the darts, and following them to 


the waist (see Lady's Book for March), with thiee be- 
hind, the longest in the centre, are very suitable for 
plain dresses, As a puff or jockey at the top of the 
sleeve lo quite universal, it is well to have « moderately 
tight and a flowing sleeve both made for a really good 
travelling-dress, the tight sleeve to be used on « long 
journey, as the sea or land trip from the South to New 
York and Saratoga, where a relay of undersleeves, oreven 
time to make the change, is not always to be had It le 
& very neat plan, where tight sleeves are worn, to make 
a dozen pair of plain linen wristbands, an inch and a 
them inaide the sleeve, 


half wide In baste 


about an inch to come over the wrist 


using, 
They keep clean 
for several days, and ave readily replaced. Plain linen 
collars of the pointed shape we have before referred to 
and given designs of, with a cord neatly stitched in ata 
little distance from the edge, to be worn with the cuffs, 
or, if owing sleeves are adopted, cambriec puffs, with a 
turned back cuff to match the collar, Embroidered cam- 
bric, linen, and pigue sleeves and collars are also sulted 
to travelling; they are not easily rumpled, and may be 
sent to the common wash, while muslins are crushed 
very easily, and it is not often that the short stoppages 
made will allow you to Ond a laundress with whom it 
is safe to trust them 

A summer Balmoral would bea great convenience for 
the decks 


cars and cabs, 


if steamers or boats, and the dirty floors of 
Will not some amiabie importer order 
Colored underskirts were considered unlady- 
but what 
cambrica 


them? 
like until the Queen gave prestige to them; 
oan be more so than the stained and soiled 
that travellers in summer time are often compelled to 
wear days together until they can get at their“ trunks?" 
A fashionable house like Levy's, Arnold's, or Stewart's, 
could soon make them the rage, and confer a lasting 
Thread 
stockings and Congress boots, or neat morocco buskins, 
and the wristle gloves—not the gauntlets, though many 


choose them, we know—of silk and thread, bound with 


benefit on the feminine cominunity of travellers, 


some pretty colored silk, make up the equipments. 

A cloak, or burnous, as much like the dress as possible 
(see March steel fashion-plate), is considered almost in- 
dispensable. It is the mode to have them made from the 
same material, but, if not, as nearly the same shades as 
may be found. Brodie is constantly manufacturing the 
materials we have mentioned, in the most ample and 
serviceable shapes, stripes, cheques, etc., as well as plain 
goods, so a little trouble will secure the desired end. 
The camel's hair tassels and ornaments in use this season 


give them a peculiar lightness and grace. 
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Drawn silk hate, of the neat and quiet shades that 
pervade the travelling dresses, especially brown and 
sliver gray, lined with the same, or faced with emerald 
green, Sevres blue, or the exquisite peach-blossom shade 
of roae, with strings to correspond, will be worn, also 
the usual variety of coarse straws, trimmed with the 
new down-atriped ribbon, chin'¢, and plain colors, 

For morning-dresses, at hotela or at home, nothing 
Will be so fashionable as the pigud and Marseilies, plain 
buff, or printed jn chints patterns, The buff or white 
materials are usually embroidered in a large Greek pat- 
A skirt and 
deep Jacket are worn in some cases, the sleeves demi 
eon: 


tern, In curled or plain sentache (braid), 


long and full, with a euff en revers, These are 
sidered suitable walking-dresses to the springs, ete, 
from the hotel; with our fair friends, it is a question of 
expediency and the laundress, Our own experience Ia, 
that the poplins, ete. recommended for travelling are the 
most suitable walking-dresses, and for this reason we 
advise the flowing sleeves, that can be tied or buttoned 
to the lining of the cap or puff, when arrived at the 
Journey's end, A round hat is of course ludispensable, 
We have several new designs in preparation, the brim, 
as 4 general thing, narrow, and bent down coquettishly 
to the ear, something after the fashion of the gipsy. 
Peignoirs in silk, printed and plain jaconeta, lawns, 
etc. will of course be worn for a breakfast toilet, One 
of the most novel is a robe of gray silk—in Paris, all is 
gray, as to the groundwork—with a border of Sevres 
blue, It is all in one piece, save a kind of yoke for the 
shoulders; in this the skirt is laid in three large plaitas, 
and spread out Intoa long train like a court dress, It 
does not show the figure, and has @ waistband only in 
front 
with a border of the blue 
new pelgnoirs, The 
point at the top, and others lay several under plaita, to 
bring all the fulness in, so that they are very dowing at 
One of the best designs we 


The sleeves are flowing, poluted, and trimmed 
The large plaits mark the 
eut into a 


breadth ts sometimes 


the bottom of the «kirt «till 
have already given—the Magicienne; \t may be made in 
any shade of silk or of piqgué, To repeat the deserip- 
tion, the corsage is high, and ornamented by a cape, or 
pelerine, trimmed round with a narrow ruffle of the 
silk; the sleeves, shaped to the elbow, are demi wide, 
and finished by a parament or turned-back cuff, bordered 
with a small quilling like that on the cape, Skirt and 
corsage both open in front, and fastened from the hem 
to the throat by a row of buttons, On each side of the 
skirt there is a pocket, covered by a «mall flap trimmed 
with a quilling, and fastened in the centre by a button, 

Respecting the embroiaery for the uaderskirt, ounces 
are not worn, nor even a deep border. The only case in 
which frills are patronized is when they are worn highly 
starched and goffered, and this is not for the sake of orna- 
ment, but simply to assist the crinoline. Insertions are 
now the fashion, either very wide, placed between broad 
tucks, or narrow, between rows of narrow tucks, The 
first of these are most prevalent, many of the insertions 
being com posed of a mixture of braiding and embroidery, 
the union of which has a very good effect. The under- 
skirt contipue to be made with bands of insertion, | 
trimmed round with narrow scallops, placed all round 
the bottom, at intervals, perpendicularly over the tucks. 

The necessity of giving so much space to travelling- 
dress the present month obliges us to defer our notice of 
Stewart's elegant dinner-dresses for the same wardrobe 
— watering-places—also of Brodie’s lace and tissue man- 
tillas, until next month, 

FAsHION, 
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